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Are you behind the 8-Ball 


For Lack of New Food Ideas to Tempt Your Students? 


In spite of increased charges to the public, many schools are failing to 
“break even” on their food operations because of the greatly increased costs. 
Are you in this position? 

Perhaps it’s because you have not discovered the Gumpert Idea. 
The Gumpert Idea is to provide you with the newest and most economi- 
cal ideas and items in foods that are tasty and popular — but controlled for 
greatest economy. 

Gumpert specialties and ingredients are TESTED for success. They 
insure finished foods of high quality, prepared with a great saving of 
time and effort in your kitchen. Each item is not only better-tasting, but 
highly economical because Gumpert laboratories do much of your prepara- 
tion work in advance. 

With Gumpert products there is precise control of uniform results — no 
failures, no waste, no left-overs. Every packaged quantity yields a uniform 
quantity of servings. 

For the latest success-proved ideas in food service, welcome the Gumpert 
Man when he calls. He’s a GOOD man to know. 


S. GUMPERT CO., INC. » OZONE PARK 16, N. Y. Maumee 


300 Products to Aid Restaurants and Institutions p 
Gelatine Desserts Soups—(Liquid and Dehydrated) H 
Cream Desserts Cake Mixes 4 
Fruit Drinks—(Liquid and Dehydrated) Numerous Other Cooking Aids } 
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To replace an automatic flush tank which operates 
24 hours per day with a Sloan Electrically Op- 
erated Flush Valve, set to operate only during 
business hours, will save as much as 100,000 gal- 
lons of water per year per flush valve. Multiply that 
saving by the number of flush valves used to re- 
place tanks and you realize what Sloan economy 
can mean to you. 

Add to this water saving the cost of the steam 
power to pump it, the manpower to control it, and 
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the k.w.h. required to distribute it, and you have 
a total that makes Sloan Flush Valves just good 
business. 


Particularly is this true when Sloan Flush Valves 
require such low maintenance. Some records 
show this cost to be as low as 4th of 1-cent per 
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valve per year. Maybe that’s SLOAN F a 
why more Sloan Flush jl VALVES 

rated 
Valves are sold than all , 


other makes combined. 
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@ @ @ said the school superintendent as he proudly posed beside The Nesbitt Pack- 
age. And he wasn't kidding —— he was one of those who had suggested to 
Nesbitts the idea of a classroom ensemble for health, comfort and utility. 
So we obliged and packaged air and space in one whole: we integrated 
steel Classroom Shelving and Cabinets with the Nesbitt Syncretizer Unit 
Ventilator and the Nesbitt Convector. Like all developments that grow from 
everyday needs and experience, The Nesbitt Package is practical. It sup- 
plies clean, fresh Syncretized Air; it provides adequate storage facilities; 
and it places this space-saving, economical ensemble within the reach of 
every school budget. Like to know more about The Nesbitt Package? Write 
for Publication 249. 


Visit our Exhibit at the A. A. of S. A. Convention, 
Atlantic City, February 21-26. Booths 1-9 and Il 


Ue .4-hee PACKAGE 





THE NESBITT PACKAGE IS MADE BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA.. AND SOLD BY NESBITTS AND AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 
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@ Large windows flood classrooms with day- 
light, make vision easier, speed up learning. 
Architects: Boyum, Schubert & Sorenson, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 





@ Vitrolite glass facing on walls is easy to 
keep clean. Window glazed with Blue Ridge 
Satinol Flutex admits light, assures privacy. 
Polished Plate glass mirror and shelf en- 
courage good grooming. 





@ Protect doors from scuffing with kick 
plates of Tuf-flex, the plate glass that’s tem- 
pered to withstand physical impact. 
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FOR BETTER 
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To create better classroom conditions for students and 
teachers...to lessen building maintenance...architects are 
including generous use of glass in the schools they plan. 

The sparkle of glass assures lighter, cheerier school 
rooms. Its hard surface does not absorb dirt or germs... 
is unharmed by weather... resists scratching or marking. 
It can be quickly and economically cleaned with water 
or a mild solvent. 

Libbey-Qwens:Ford makes a variety of modern flat 
glasses to meet your requirements and fit your building 
budget. Write for our books on Thermopane*, Vitrolite*, 
Tuf-flex* and Blue Ridge Patterned Glass. Libbey-Owens 
Ford GlassCompany, 3418 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


THESE L-O-F GLASS PRODUCTS 
AID IN SCHOOL DESIGN 


THERMOPANE to insulate glazed areas yet retain transparency. This 
first complete insulating glass unit of its kind is made of panes of 
glass with dry air between, bonded into a unit with L-O-F’s patented 
Bondermetic Seal. 
VITROLITE colorful glass facing for walls and counter tops in wash- 
rooms, laboratories, kitchens, cafeterias, corridors. 
TUF-FLEX tempered plate glass for interior or exterior doors... for 
protective kick plates. 
POLISHED PLATE glass for windows, partitions, quality mirrors. 
PATTERNED GLASS by Blue Ridge for light-diffusing walls... for win- 
dows where views are undesirable. 

* R 
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Buck Teeth From Bubble Gum... Some Odds and Ends for Teachers’ 


Reading ... A Typical Graduate... Culprits Are Sentenced 
§ J 





BUBBLE GUM may have its merits 
in the eyes of boys and girls but dental 
authorities prophecy a dire future for 
its chewers. At a meeting of the pro- 
fession in Philadelphia, it was pointed 
out that the constant chomping and 
blowing of bubble gum, with all that 
this involves in the way of pressure 
against the front teeth, will produce 
a generation of young men and women 





having a decidedly new look—one that 
will never get them a job in Holly- 
wood movies. 

The habit, or doubtful pastime, if 
persisted in will cause the front teeth 
to protrude so that graduating classes 
of the future will be made up of 
Mortimer Snerds and his feminine 
counterparts, say the oracles. What a 
thought! 


* 


IT’S NOT OFTEN that you find a 
teachers’ manual as interesting to read 
as is the Blue Book put out by Supt. 
W. E. Wenner of Ashtabula Harbor, 
Ohio. 

A pocket-size, printed booklet of 48 
pages, it contains just the sort of in- 
formation a young teacher would wel- 
come and an older teacher would find 
inspirational. 

It begins with a brief rating scale 
for teachers to use in self evaluation 
and continues with a teacher's creed, a 
parent's creed, a philosophy of educa- 
tion and a philosophy of the elemen- 
tary schools of Ashtabula Harbor. 
Among other subjects covered are 
curriculum objectives, civic objectives 
of the schools, suggestions with ex- 
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amples for making out reports to par- 
ents and keeping records, a teacher's 
self examination outline, some build- 
ing opportunities for democratic liv- 
ing, advice on pageantry and special 
programs and “a few broken phrases 
and statements for thoughtful teachers.” 
It closes by a statement of what a su- 
perintendent seeks in teachers. 

Supt. Wenner states in his foreword 
that the book is an accumulation “of 
odds and ends that have been used in 
bulletins and talks to teachers through 
many years.” He commends it to his 
teachers as “a sort of vade mecum to 
inspire enthusiasm and suggest meth- 
ods of procedure in the greatest work 
in the world.” 


* 


L. J. ELIAS of the rural sociology 
staff of Washington State College has 
created a composite picture of a high 
school graduate of last June from 
replies to a questionnaire sent to more 
than 6000 seniors in 154 high schools 
of the state. 

It shows that youth is groping for 
spiritual security and not finding com- 
plete happiness in the search. Only 
29.2 per cent of those replying attend 
church every week. 

The competitive system under which 
we live in this country seems best to 
most students, since only a scant 4 per 
cent voted in favor of the government 
seeing to it that “the good things of 
life” are distributed to those less fa 
vored. 

The typical senior has a paying job. 
One out of 15 has a position paying 
$70 a month. One out of five goes to 
at least four shows a month; one out 
of 20 goes to nine or more a month. 
Only 2.9 per cent spend every evening 
away from home and 3.7 per cent never 
spend a night out. 

The biggest worry to the average 
senior is the problem of “What makes 


a successful marriage?” Personal prob- 
lem No. 1 is “being able to talk to 
people.” The use of the family car is 
the main issue in the field of family 
problems. Nine tenths of 1 per cent 
believe that their parents don’t like 
them; one out of 100 is “ashamed of 
his parents.” 


* 


IN THE Franklin School at San 
Diego, Calif., impetus is given to the 
learning of Spanish by holding an as- 
sembly program conducted in Spanish 
every Monday morning. Fourth and 
fifth grade pupils who are studying the 
language by the conversational meth- 
od, tell stories, give dramatizations, 
sing songs. All pupils have an oppor- 
tunity to participate in some fashion 
—in dancing, in solving ‘riddles and 
in singing songs taught by rote dur- 
ing the assembly hour. 


x 


TO PROMOTE safety, a students’ 
bicycle court has been set up at St. 
Thomas’ School at Bloomfield, N. J. 
Children guilty of violating safety rules 
while riding bicycles are brought to 
trial and receive a sentence. For a 
dozen youngsters recently this consisted 





of the writing of 250 to 500 word 
essays on “How I Should Ride My 
Bicycle Properly.” The sentence was 
handed down by “Judge” Thomas 
Carey, a student, presiding over the 
first session of the court. 
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THE AMAZING RESULT OF AN 

ENGINEERING PRINCIPLE THAT § 
ASSURES LONGER TRUCK LIFE 
«And ONLY Ford Trucks Have lt! 


Coming for 1948—a brand new line of call of duty. Ford Trucks are not limited to 
doing one single, specific job! 


Ford Trucks ... new all through... Second, these same WORK RESERVES 
; 1 allow Ford Trucks to relax on the job. . . to do 

and Bonus Built, too: their jobs with less strain and less wear. Thus, 

Soon you'll see the great new line of Ford Ford Trucks last longer because they work easier! 
Trucks—great not only because they are new 
all through, but because they are the amazing 
result of a time-proved truck building principle. 























This principle is Ford Bonus Built construc- 
tion. Here’s what it means to you: 


Every one of the new Ford Trucks for ’48 is 
built with extra strength in every vital part. This p . 
extra strength provides WORK RESERVES The load is carried EASIER by the stronger man! 


sea nave atin ampechannt aere Remember, every Ford Truck for °48 is 
First, these Bonus Built WORK RESERVES Bonus Built for longer life, wider use. Keep in 














give Ford Trucks a greater range of use by per- touch with your Ford Dealer . . . plan to see 
mitting them to handle loads beyond thenormal _ these new Ford Bonus Built Trucks for ’48 as 
ORDINARY TRUCK (ms FORD BONUS BUILT TRUK soON as announced. Don’t settle for less—get 


the only truck that’s Bonus Built! It’s Ford! 


* BONUS: “Something given in addition to what is usual 
e or strictly due.’’—Webster’s Dictionary. 
Listen to the Ford Theater over NBC stations Sunday afternoons, 


Not ONE Capacity ... but real RANGE when needed! 5:00 to 6:00 p. m., E.S.T. 








LIFE INSURANCE EXPERTS PROVE... FORD TRUCKS LAST UP TO 19.6% LONGER! 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Play Before School Opens 


We lack play space, particularly 
for the elementary school. What is 
the policy of others in providing for 
play before school in the morning 
and at noon?—1.J.S., Pa. 

One policy is to discourage coming 
to school too early. A portion of the 
playground designated for smaller pu- 
pils usually their interests 
with swings, slides, climbing structures 
against older child monopoly. If space 
is available, a ball—baseball, soccer or 
football—gives older pupils, not on a 
safety or service squad, an adequate 
outlet for their energy. Some of our 
schools report that pre-opening play 
needs are reduced by the American 
habit of lining up “to be first” in the 
school when the doors open. This is 
especially true of primary pupils — 
ROY E. ROBINSON. 


protects 


Best Use of Libraries 


Hew can we make the library a 
more integral part of our school pro- 
gram, in terms of its availability to 
the greatest number; its réle as a 
research laboratory in the fields of 
secondary education; its complete- 
ness in equipment and up-to-date 
books?—I.J.S., Pa. 

Schools have found the following 
procedures practicable in making li 
brary facilities a more integral part of 
their school program: 

1. Increased participation by the 
school faculty in the selection of books 
for purchas -. 

2. Pupil participation in the selec 
tion of free reading material. 

3. At least $1 a year per pupil 
made available annually for the pur- 
chase of library books. 

4. A well educated, efficient librar- 
ian with faculty status. 

5. Faculty discussion on the place 
of collateral reading in classroom in- 
struction. 

6. Provision by the librarian of sub 
ject bibliographies and temporary loan 
ot classroom libraries 

Provision of class periods in the 
library for orientation purposes. 

8. Proper encouragement of free 
reading by English teachers. 


9. Collection and distribution of 
visual aids materials. 

10. Conferences with teachers by 
the librarian to learn their plans and 


library needs.—FREDERICK L. POND. 


When Activities Conflict 


How can we overcome conflicts in 
extracurricular activities? Band prac- 
tice, for instance, must be held dur- 
ing the regular school day because 
our students are transported by bus. 
—B.A.K., Wis. 

As with the other school offerings, 
the student must select those activities 
which meet his interests and needs. 
Members of the band can be enabled 
to participate in other activities by 
(1) scheduling band practice for a 
period other than the activities period; 
(2) having an activities period every 
day with different organizations meet- 
ing once each week. With one day 
reserved for a school assembly, several 
periods will be available for participa 
tion in varied activities by band mem 
bers.—FREDERICK L. POND. 


Excessive Corridor Noise 

What is the best method or policy 
to use for the curtailing of excessive 
noise in corridors when classes are 
passing ?—V.E.C., Ill. 

Probably no two teachers agree on 
what excessive noise is. Moreover, few 
teachers are willing to accept from 
their students the same standard of 
behavior as that practiced by adults 
at adult gatherings. Some young peo- 
ple need frequent release for the 
energy which has been pent up during 
the hour preceding the time for pass- 
ing between classes, particularly if the 
period has been one without oppor- 
tunity for normal physical activity. 

The problem of curtailing noise 
which really is excessive should be 
studied by faculty and students to- 
gether. The causes for unnecessary 
confusion should be discussed frankly; 
standards of conduct which recognize 
basic psychological facts affecting the 
growth and development of young 
people should be outlined. The stu- 
dents themselves should have the lead- 


ership in improving conditions. Aided 
by the school newspaper, student or- 
ganizations can become rallying points 
for the development of wholesome 
student attitudes toward this problem. 
Surely the students, aided by the teach- 
ers, can evolve a plan which will win 
the support of the student body. Those 
responsible for excessive noise may 
be the ones best qualified to eliminate 
it—HOMER W. ANDERSON. 


Girls’ Basketball Games 


To what extent is basketball played 
by high school girls in towns of less 
than 30,000? Do they play inter- 
scholastic games before public audi- 
ences? What do authorities on phys- 
ical education for girls say of their 
playing interscholastic basketball? — 
J.A.O., N. H. 

The women’s division of the Penn 
sylvania State Association for Health, 
Physical Education Recreation 
frowns upon interscholastic athletics 
for girls. There is nothing in the plat- 
form of the women’s division of the 
National Amateur Athletic Federation 
of America against girls’ competitive 
athletics. Widespread differences of 
opinion exist relative to athletic com- 
petition for girls. Many factors must 
be considered in determining whether 
they should play basketball inter- 
scholastically: (1) extent of competi 
tion to be permitted, (2) adequate 
control over functions, (3) teams to 
be coached by well trained women, 
(4) girls’ contests not to be played 
as preliminary attraction to boys’ 
games and (5) well qualified women 
officials —ELMER 5. COTTRELL. 


and 


A Question of Voting 

May the president of a school 
board vote on all issues, or should 
he vote only in case of a tie?— 


J.B.C., Mo. 

The Vice President of the United 
States or the lieutenant governor of a 
state is designated as the presiding 
officer of the Senate. Being an ex 
officio presiding officer, he has no vote 
except in case of a tie. 

(Continued on Page 10.) 
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EvervtH ING FROM CRANE ! 


Yes, everything—for any school plumbing installation! 









Each Crane fixture is built to withstand years of 7-40 
tough school usage . . . each has the high quality you expect oe 


from the best known name in plumbing. 


You'll see that quality in the Crane Dial-ese controls, easiest 
of all for young fingers to operate. You'll see it in the 

extra health safeguards on fountains, showers, and 

urinals ... and in the wide variety of sizes and styles with 


which Crane meets the exact needs of all age groups. 


The best is none too good for the children in your 


care. So in choosing their sanitary facilities, see 


— =) Crane first! Your Crane branch, wholesaler, 3-500 
| ; Santon 
7 or plumbing contractor will be glad Closet 





to supply any information you wish. 
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PLUMBING AND HEATING 
VALVES © FITTINGS «© PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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Joun J. DEsmMonp Jr., ae Commissioner, Mass. 
Eart A. Dimmick._.Pittsburgh Public Schools 
ArtHur Donpineau___Detroit Public Schools 
Water C. Eeris.__ Veterans Administration 
Joun R. Emens___.. Ball State Teachers College 
SAMUEL E. FLieminc____Seattle Public Schools 
A. Cine Fiora_____Columbia Public Schools 
Joun Guy Fow kes....University of Wisconsin 


Harry S. GAnpeERs.......... Syracuse University 
Lowe. P. Goopricu.Milwaukee Public Schools 
CuarLtes E. Greene___University of Denver 
Carvin GriEDER....._.__University of Colorado 


W. W. Haccarp__.___T.C., Bellingham, Wash. 
L. C. Harserstapt. Terre Haute Public Schools 
Ray L. Hamon__.___.U. S. Office of Education 
Davin D. HEnry_ Wayne University 
Tuomas J. Hicocins.__..Chicago Public Schools 
F. G. Hocuwart_Nat. Catholic Welfare Confer. 
KENNETH Ho ianp..._.....Department of State 
[hi] a Ohio State University 
Heroin C. Hunt_______ Chicago Public Schools 
Morpecart W. JoHNsoN Howard University 


RURAL 
Junian E. Butrerwortn Cornell University 
HeL_en HEFFERNAN__...California State Dept. 


SCHOOL PLANT 


RayMonpD V. Lonc 
ELMER T. PETERSON 


Planning Board, Virginia 
_........University of lowa 


INTERPRETATION 


WortH McCvrure_....____ Exec. Sec’y, A.A.S.A. 
Crype R. MILLER Columbia University 


STATE ADMINISTRATION 


Atonzo G. Grace...Commissioner, Connecticut 
Francis B. Haas State Superintendent, Pat 


BOOKS, SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT 


James B. EpMonson___._University of Michigan 
Joun W. Lewis Baltimore Public Schools 


ARNOLD E, Joyau_._.......University of Oklahoma 
H. M. KaLtren_..New School for Social Research 
ViertinGc Kersey____Los Angeles Public Schools 
Harry D. Kitson Columbia University 
Georce C, Kyte. University of California 
Cuartes H. Laxe.._Cleveland Public Schools 
James D. MacConngLi U. S. Navy 
F. Dean McC.usxy____ University of California 
Paut J. MIsNER Glencoe Public Schools 
F. J. Morrirr___.New York State Department 
Epwin F. Netson......Hartford Public Schools 
K. E. OBERHOLTZER_____ Denver Public Schools 
A. V. Overn________ University of North Dakota 
Pau C. Packer_....Higher Education, Oregon 





Epwin H. REEDER University of Illinois 
Pau A. Renmus_______ Portland Public Schools 
W. C. Reusser__.._...... University of Wyoming 


G. E. RoupesusH_____. Columbus Public Schools 
GeorcE I. SANCHEZ University of Texas 
F. R. ScHERER Rochester Public Schools 


R. E. Scorr__......_....Hennepin County Schools 
H. W. Scumipt___. Wisconsin State Dept. 
E. R. SIFERT.. ...Maywood Public Schools 


W. B. SpaLpING___._____ University of Illinois 
Vircit. StineBauGH Indianapolis Public Schools 
J. W. SrupeBAKER.Commissioner of Education 
V. T. THAYER... Ethical Culture Schools 
W. W. Tueisen__....Milwaukee Public Schools 
CuarLes H. THompson Howard University 
Epmunp H. THorRNE___. West Hartford Schools 
VinaL H. Tispetts Am. Ed. Fellowship 
C. C. TritiincHaM Los Angeles County Schools 
Jutrus E. Warren University City Public Schools 
W. T. Warre._____.__Dallas Publie Schools 











In most of the nation’s 125,000 
school districts, the presiding officer of 
the school board is not an ex officio 
chairman but a member of the board. 
Like all other members of the board 
he is elected or appointed to represent 
the people. The fact that after election 
or appointment he is selected by his 
fellow board members to serve as pres- 
ident does not impair his right to 
represent the people directly by voting. 
Hence, he can vote on every issue. 


To be sure, he cannot vote twice on 
the same issue. If he votes as a mem- 
ber and a tie results, the motion is lost. 
On the other hand, if he chooses to 
refrain from voting on ordinary issues, 
except when a tie arises, that is his 
privilege. 

This opinion is based not upon sta- 
tistical investigation but upon parlia- 
mentary and common law—RALPH 
D. OWEN. 


Is Summer School Practical? 


The mother of a third grade pupil 
who was not promoted in May re- 
quested that he be tutored for six 
weeks during the summer and then 
be promoted to the fourth grade in 
the fall. 


Should this privilege be granted? 


When is summer school work for 
nonpromoted pupils practical? 


When is such summer school work 


not practical?—J.A.B., N. C. 


The problems raised in these ques- 
tions indicate that the conventional 
practices of retention and acceleration 
of pupils are unsatisfactory. With the 
abundant evidence that we have con- 
cerning child growth and develop- 
ment, it is imperative that every 
school system seek to develop more 
effective plans of classifying and pro- 
moting pupils. 

Whether we call it 100 per cent 
promotion, continuous progress or 
what not, it is evident that no two 
children can progress through our 
schools at the same rate of growth 
and with the same standards of 
achievement. We must face the fact 
that it is our responsibility as ad- 
ministrators and teachers to adjust the 
school to the child rather than to 
adjust the child to the school. 

If the untenable practice of reten- 
tion must be maintained, then I would 
insist that through summer school in- 
struction, special tutoring and the like 
every effort be made to keep the chil- 
dren on a basis of continuous progress. 
—PAUL J. MISNER. 
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For Better Service, for Safer Service 


CHEVROLET ADVANCE-DESIGN 
SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 





In these new Advance-Design school 
bus chassis Chevrolet exceeds the 
highest previous standards of oper- 
ating safety, durability and efficiency. 
Designed through advance-engineer- 
ing to meet the many and varying 
needs of American school transporta- 
tion, these chassis provide longer 
wheelbases, stronger new frames and 
increased passenger capacity as well 
as world-famous Chevrolet valve-in- 
head engine economy. Here are 
America’s foremost bus chassis, dedi- 
cated to long-lasting value in school 


service. 


199-INCH SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 or 15,000 
pounds, depending upon tire equipment, with 
passenger capacities ranging from 42 to 54 
pupils. Chevrolet Load-Master, 93 h.p., valve- 
in-head engine develops 192 foot-pounds of 
torque (pulling power) at speeds under the 
governed speed of 35 m.p.h. 


161-INCH SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 10,500 or 12,000 
pounds, with passenger capacities ranging 
from 30 to 36 pupils. Chevrolet Thrift-Master 
90 h.p., valve-in-head engine develops 174 
foot-pounds of torque (pulling power) at 
governed speed of 35 m.p.h. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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RINTED illustrations, text, photographs, 

drawings, and many other opaque ob- 
jects, including geological and botanical 
specimens, and conventional slides are pro- 
jected by the dual-purpose Model LRM 
Balopticon’*. 

Large, sharp, brilliant screen images of 
either slides or opaque objects are projected 
under illumination adequate for note-taking 
or sketching. This is made possible by its 
two fine-quality optical systems which yield 





— 
brilliant pictures 
from Opaque 


objects 
and slides 


flatness of field, critical definition, and high 
light transmission. 

Balanced illumination permits switching 
from opaque to slide projection without a 
distracting change in screen brilliance. 
Slides and opaque materials are protected 
from heat damage by a bui/t-in blower cool- 
ing system. Details available in catalog E-11. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 689-M St. Paul 
St., Rochester 2, New York. 


* lrademark registered U.S, Pat, Off. 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 














OPTICAL ¢ a ROCHESTER 2,N.Y. 


Cooperating with Men of Science since 1853 
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people, together with the special burdens 
today’s conditions place a ne premi ie 
the efficiency of the “tools” ay: : 
tors. Heywood- Wakefield . 100 
designed to meet this vital Hees : 
economically. 


TABLE DESK $ 1008 © CHAIR $ 915 This movable, tubular combination is a 


typical example of the full a7 incor- 
€ 


orated in Heywood-Wakefield designs. 

® Durable, welded tubular steel frames eae light, sxipaenimas ieee 
, lend themselves to an unending number 

® Beautifully finished wooden elements of different classroom and study room 
. : ; : arrangements. Write today for our new 

* Both pieces available in graded sizes illustrated booklet showing other avail- 
a able pieces. Heywood-Wakefield School 

© Wood parts rigidly attached to frames Furniture Division, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 


Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Whatever your cleaning needs may be. 
wherever they may be, there’s a Wyan- 
dotte Product that’s made to do the job 


Let’s look 


at a few of these specialized compounds: 


effectively, economically. 


Wyandotte Detergent is an all- 
around maintenance cleaner for any 
surface on which water can be used — 
floors, walls, porcelain, marble. It 
cleans quickly and thoroughly, then 
rinses easily. Where an all-soluble 
cleaner is preferred, there's Wyandotte 
F-100*, F-100 is excellent for clean- 


* Registered trade-mark 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


WYANDOTTE. MICHIGAN « SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES é ory oa 





} pick the one thats MADE FOR THE JOB! 





When de-waxing 


ing waxed floors. 
floors use a stronger solution. 

W yandotte Paydet is a paste cleaner 
for porcelain, metal and paint. Wyan- 
dotte Wax is a non-slip, emulsion type 
of wax that keeps floors looking bright 
and attractive. 

In the kitchen, there’s Wyandotte 
Keego* for washing dishes and glasses 
Effective in the hardest 
water speedy and free rinsing. 
W yandotte H.D.C.* is used for wash- 


ing by hand... pots, pans, dishes, 


by machine. 
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Sudsy but soapless Wyandotte 
Neosuds* méakes glassware sparkle 
without hand toweling. Wyandotte 
G.L.X.* detarnishes silverware safely. 

W yandotte Steri-Chlor* is an all- 
purpose germicide and deodorant. It 
is safe, economical and easy to use. 

If you have a cleaning problem, why 
not ask Wyandotte? Your Wyandotte 
Representative w ill be glad to help you 
select the product or products best 
suited to your particular needs, He’s 
only a telephone call away. 





yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
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YOU CAN END DISTURBING NOISE 
FOR ONLY 3¢ A DAY 


You can’t expect young people to 
be quiet during their lunch hour. 
But no matter how much noise they 
make, your cafeteria can be rela- 
tively quiet—-and so can your 
corridors and classrooms—for as 
little as 3¢ a day. 


Just 3¢ a day per pupil, figured 
over three or four years, is all it 
costs to install a noise-absorbing 
ceiling of Armstrong’s Cushiontone 
in the average school. That small 


expense is more than justified by 
the greater efficiency of your 
teachers and the improved work of 
your pupils. 


Cushiontone ends noise perma- 
nently. Up to 75% of the sound 
that strikes the surface of Cushion- 
tone is absorbed in the 484 deep 
fibrous holes of each 12” square of 
this material. Even repainting won’t 
affect the unusually high acoustical 
efficiency of Cushiontone. 


Armstrong’s Cushiontone ceilings 
are easy to maintain. They provide 
extra and their high 
light-reflective quality makes rooms 
brighter. Let your local Armstrong 
contractor give you an estimate to 
prove the economy of a ceiling of 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What to 
do about School Noise.” It gives all 
the facts. Armstrong Cork Company, 


Acoustical Department, 3701 Stevens 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


insulation, 





a 








ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 


Armstrong Cork Company (AY Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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TO JOB OPPORTUNITIES 






Small retailers, department stores, banks, giant indus- 
trial organizations—thousands of businesses stand- 
ardizing on Burroughs business machines make it 
possible for students to become wage earners quickly 
when trained as Burroughs operators. 


The doors to opportunity are many, the need for 
skilled operators is large and continuous, the possi- 
bilities for schools that provide training on Burroughs 
office machines ave proportionately great. 


To help schools develop students into practical, 
experienced operators, Burroughs has developed 
numerous training aids, texts and courses based on 
actual practice in business machine operations through- 
out banking, business and industry. These training aids 
can help simplify student training and make it more 
effective. 


For information just phone the nearest Burroughs 
office, or write direct to the Educational Division, 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES « NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE e BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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| Amprosound 
| “Premier-20"’ 16mm. 
| Sound Projector 

























Precision Projectors | 
of professional quality 
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The name “AMPRO” on any projector is your assurance 
of efficient operation . . . simplified, convenient controls 
... rugged construction... and long, satisfactory service. 
Proof of this is in the remarkable performance record 
Amores” | established by Ampro projectors during the past two 
8mm. Silent decades in leading school systems, universities, top in- 
ino dustrial concerns, churches, many branches of government 
service and in private homes all over the world. 

The Ampro organization has the production and en- 
gineering facilities plus the practical experience to make 
some of the world’s finest precision projectors. Before 
| deciding on any projector—for any purpose—be sure to 
find out what Ampro has to offer you. 


AMP. 


PRECISION CINE 


Ampro projectors are distrib- 
uted through better photo- 
graphic and department 
stores. Write for the name of 
your nearest Ampro dealer— 
and for full details on the 
Ampro Projectors in which 
you are interested. 


‘Imperial’ THE AMPRO CORPORATION 
16mm. Silent 2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
: Projector A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 











Amproslide 2° x 2” 
Amprosound Model “‘A4”’ 16mm. Projector 
High Intensity ARC Projector : . Le ee oe Model “*30-A"’ 














DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 











lecture Rooms « « « for Laboratories 





For Offices . » for University 
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Johns-Manville Acoustical Materials can be combined 
with J-M Walls and Floors for UNIT CONSTRUCTION 


Using these J-M products together in a system of 
; — Unit Construction, you can provide your interiors 
t i ] with such important advantages as structural flex- 
; od : 
| 


J-M FIBRACOUSTIC UNITS—inexpensive 
light in weight. Available in several size 
and colors. 




















ibility to meet changing needs ... greater archi- 
tectural beauty .. . increased comfort. 


\| 

| J-M Unit Construction com- 
bines demountable Acoustical 

nf Ceilings, movable Transite Walls, 
” | and resilient Asphalt Tile Floors 
in other words, the complete in- 

terior, under one specification, one 
manufacturer’s responsibility. 












J-M Movable Write for colorful brochure, “‘J-M J-M Asphalt 
Transite Walls Unit Construction.” Tile Floors 


















































. - » for Institutions and Hospitals ... for Factory Areas 


s Johns-Manville undivided responsibility solves it better 





J-M SANACOUSTIC UNITS— attractive, 


**J-M acoustical materials installed by Johns-Manville.”’ demountable, easy to clean. Perforated 
* es of oes ° . ° enameled steel panels, containing sound- 
That's the undivided responsibility — the all-inclusive service shearing eleoneat. Panated Ak Gana 


tion system permits interchangeability of 


Johns-Manville gives your acoustical project... large or sate with Seleeuee Sues 


small... simple or complex. 


Nowhere is noise control more important than in hospitals, es- 
pecially in the ‘‘noise centers’’. . . in the diet kitchens-and utility 
rooms... corridors and lobbies ... . cafeterias and nurseries. 
To assure you the maximum in noise-quieting and sound iso- 
lation, Johns-Manville not only provides the correct acoustical 
material for each specific condition, but follows through by 





installing the material properly. 
J-M construction crews are trained in the correct methods of 
application, assuring you the greatest possible benefit from your 





nn ee omnia 


acoustical treatment. J-M TRANSITE PANELS particulagly nes 


That’s what we mean by undivided responsibility for the com- sistant to moisture and fire. Consist of @ 
; perforated asbestos-cement facing, backed 


=te j yb. *s ) yf ‘ 2asons ; ~e > , m ‘ : > . 
plete job. It’s one of many reasons you can rely on Johns-Manville up with sound-ebsesting alin 


for effective sound control. 
For the complete story that tells how to “put a ceiling on 
noise,’ write for brochure ‘‘Sound Control.’’ Johns-Manville, 


Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 


oy a, 
Johns-Manville Sa _ 





WS 
J-M FIBRETONE UNITS—made from se- 7" J-M FIBRETEX UNITS—made from selected 
lected pine fibers. Have round perforations. pine fibers. Low in cost, attractive in ap- 


Paintable, attractive, low in cost. pearance. Grooved pattern. 



































FOUR NEW SCHOOL SERVICES 


-and what they do for you! 


New educational materials for better, 
easier teaching — by the makers of 
the Mimeograph brand duplicator 








OPERATING CHART—MIMEOCGRAPH 92 DUPLICATOR 
. hatatinetatatiad 
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IF YOU ARE A SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 
board member, superintendent, principal 
or supervisor- you want these new services. 
They are not only sound educational mate- 
rials for classroom use, they also help your 
community relations programs. Dress up 
annual reports, bulletins to parents and 
teachers, with illustrations and color. 





























OPERATING. CHARTS... for Mimeograph brand 

duplicators, Models 90. 91, 92. Simple, complete. 
step-by-step instructions. Three colors, size 50” x 38” 
for easy classroom reading. IF YOU ARE A TEACHER | any size school, 
: any grade—who wants more interesting 
classroom materials, you want these new 
aids. They will help you become an efficient 
duplicator operator in your own right —able 
to produce your own good ideas when you 
want them in the quantity you need. 


NEW TEXTBOOK ... “Fun- 

damentals of Mimeograph 
stencil duplication” by Agnew 
(NYU )and Cansler (Northwestern). 
leading authorities in business 
machine education. Complete course 
of 15 assignments, fully illustrating 
detailed procedure. 60 pages, plas- 












IF YOU ARE A COMMERCIAL TEACHER, 
you will want these modern visual teaching 
aids. They help make students self-sustain- 
ing in studying stencil duplication. The min- 
imum of supervision needed gives you more 





tic bound. 


3 NEW PORTFOLIO OF time for individual instruction 
MIMEOGRAPH TRACING : 
PAGES FOR SCHOOLS. Draw- 


ings on school subjects by profes- IF YOU GET OUT THE SCHOOL PAPER 

as editor, instructor or sponsor— don't 
try to do without the help we can give. 
Illustrations of all kinds. Complete pro- 


duction details. Instructions presented in 


sional artists for illustrating school 
newspapers, bulletins, posters. pro- 
grams and other classroom mate- 
rials. More than 400 sketches and 


a TERE uf page a way that lightens the burden for 
sas se-leaf pages. ; 


teachers, lets the students benefit from 
“self-teaching™” in doing the work. 





SCHOOL NEWSPAPER STENCIL SHEETS, especially 


form-topped with a 2-column and a 3-column lay- 


IF YOU ARE A SCHOOL SECRETARY 


and your **boss”” says, “Get outa bulle- 
tin’ —here is the help you need to do the 


out, make it easy to produce a professional-looking school 
paper, annual report or special bulletin. 

job. Organize it— plan it attractively — illus- 
trate it—and produce it yourself without 


HOW TO GET THESE NEW EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS: 


Order from your nearest Mimeograph distributor—or further help! 


write us. 


= The Mimeograph brand duplicator 


IS MADE BY A. B. DICK COMPANY 
MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the lS. Patent Office. 


—- Re ee FOR MORE INFORMATION —————————— salaneaneiibiamstinsinan ideaiaanin 
L A. B, Dick Company, Dept. NS-148 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Send me more information on your four new school services. | am especially interested in information for: 

[] Administrators [] Teachers SEE ORE Ee TL TTT COE Cr rr 
Commercial _— PARDUNUIEG 8c ct eco ced seer ese re escdercsctaeecenseebesnesescin“ 
departments papers SCHOOL... 1... ec ce cece eee ence cceececeuuueee 

DS 8042 600s hee ees sceedeeba nes ddaceunesteeseaemeneel cee 


CJ School secretaries 
UW at iciariastanicalevie Salah Uvignins aaeules pened SRR rrr ree . 























President's Committee Reports 


HE President's Commission on Higher Education 

completed its work November 3 and 4. The final re- 
port will appear in printed form some time in early spring. 

The most significant contribution of the committee is 
the practically unanimous acceptance, Monsignor Frederick 
G. Hochwalt of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
dissenting, of the long accepted and practiced American 
policy of undivided school support. The committee re- 
jected in no uncertain terms all direct and indirect attempts 
to provide aid for private and sectarian colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The committee also agreed that when the federal gov- 
ernment desires special services for national defense pur- 
poses, these should be specific contractural projects without 
compromising the principle of undivided school support. 
This vote settled a long and frequently bitter intracommit- 
tee controversy. 

The final report will include five chapters treating the 
expanding rdle of advanced education in American democ- 
racy, the equalizing of individual opportunity, organization, 
staff, and finance. 

The committee deserves the highest commendation for 
its courage, despite unusual pressures put upon it to com- 
promise, in upholding the American way in education— 
the complete separation of Church and State. This action, 
along with the stand taken by the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the Horace Mann League, is increasing evi- 
dence that the American people are awakening to the 


threat of dynamic sectarianism. 


Federal Aid in 1948 


EAVY demands for federal aid to public education 

will be made during the 1948 session of Congress. 
General and specialized professional groups and their allied 
or satellite organizations are planning highly emotionalized 
pressure Campaigns to achieve their purposes. Many are in- 
clined to believe that the Republican party has so strongly 
committed itself to immediate federal aid that retreat would 
be difficult. Yet there are many obstacles that should not 
be too lightly tossed aside in any future consideration. 
While there is a growing realization of the ultimate 
need for federal aid to public education, there is also a 
strong belief that the states have not yet exhausted their 
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possibilities. The ease with which the states raised an extra 
$750,000,000 for 1947-48 has not escaped attention. The 
fact that efficient service can only be obtained through 
a modernized administrative structure built around valid 
community interests is also significant. There is a growing 
feeling among Senators and Representatives that it is un- 
wise for the federal government to pour billions into 
public education until the states have provided for im- 
proved program, personnel and plant as well as_ better 
finance methods. 

Not only has there been majority opposition within 
Congress but the United States Chamber of Commerce, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the Grange, Farm 
Bureau and many other strong economic and social groups 
have also taken vigorous stands. 

The insistent and persistent demands of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy for a share in public monies for the op- 
eration of their parochial schools have further complicated 
the problem by injecting a highly controversial and heavily 
emotionalized issue. As a result, the National Education 
Association and its allied organizations, the Masonic Order, 
practically all of the Protestant groups, the American 
Association of University Women, the Parent-Teacher 
Association, the American Civil Liberties Union and al- 
most daily increasing numbers of nonchurch members are 
organizing to maintain intact the American tradition of 
complete separation of Church and State. Since neither 
side will give, it is doubtful whether any federal aid 
legislation can be enacted, especially in a presidential year. 

A third but potent source of opposition is an increas- 
ing number of state legislatures, governors and chief state 
school officers. Their fear of divided school support and 
also of the actual federal control of the education process 
is gradually creating a wall of unusual strength which Rep- 
resentatives and Senators cannot ignore. 

Federal aid for capital improvement will probably be 
reserved as emergency depression projects. There appears 
to be no recognition of the value and need of continuing 
federal appropriations for public school buildings during 
prosperous times. 

The chances for any new or extended forms of federal 
aid to public education during 1948 now appear remote. 
The best efforts of public school teachers’ organizations 
might be more profitably directed to aggressive programs of 
reform within the several states in the interests of more 
equal educational opportunity, secondary education for all 
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rural as well as urban children and a better balanced state- 
local tax structure. Under current tax programs it will be 
ultimately necessary for the federal government to supply at 
least 20 per cent of the total public school current and 
capital expense budget but 1948 will not be the miracle 
vear, 


Working Together 


HE state department of education in New York has 

recognized the vital importance of the partnership be- 
tween community and public school. To stimulate lay 
participation in educational planning, it has recently pub- 
lished a 28 page mimeographed manual under the title of 
Stimulating Educational Change Through Lay Participa- 
tion in Planning.” Its author is Ernest F. Weinrich, senior 
supervisor in the research division. 

The manual contains valuable information on methods 
of organizing community planning committees, public atti- 
tudes toward cooperative planning and the challenge of 
participation. It is a welcome aid to those who believe 
that our democratic public schools can improve only as they 
remain close to the people and the people participate ac- 
tively on a planning basis in their operation. 


Flexible Retirement 


HE purpose of a retirement plan is twofold. It should 

enable a public school system to maintain efficient 
service by removing all cases of terminal inefficiency on 
the part of any employe: teacher, clerk, custodian, prin- 
cipal or superintendent. It also should remove fear of 
economic want in old age after a lifetime of devoted 
service. Terminal inefficiency is currently assumed to be 
correlated with attainment of an arbitrarily selected age, 
such as 70, 65 or even 60 years. Most educational retire- 
ment systems make little provision for intermediate in- 
efficiency between 30 and 50 years of age. Neither do they 
provide for essential flexibility in interstate service, as John 
W. Lewis so aptly pointed out in the October issue (pp. 
20, 21) of The NATION’s SCHOOLS. 

If the justification for retirement systems is greater 
organizational efficiency and sensible protection for the 
individual, the two factors of proportional or fractional 
benefits based on limited service and flexibility to permit 
freedom of movement between states demand greater at- 
tention. The rigid limitations on which most educational 
annuity and pension systems have been built actually defeat 
the fundamental purposes of these programs. 

It should be possible for any individual employed in a 
public school system through participation in a contributive 
annuity plan to obtain deferred benefits from past services 
if moving to another system within a state, to a position in 
other states or even when leaving educational service for 
other work. 

By writing these more flexible provisions into currently 
operating and proposed state systems, there might be 
greater incentive for teachers and administrators to move 
about. Coupled with broader certificating reciprocity be- 
tween states, greater interstate movement among educators 
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might be stimulated to the ultimate broadening of educa- 
tional horizons. 

Greater flexibility in retirement and certification might 
also force increased flexibility in state institutional place- 
ment bureau practices, native-son movements and organ- 
izational attempts to keep state jobs for state-trained men 


only. 


Communism and Fascism 


To House of Representatives during the Seventy- 

Ninth and Eightieth Congresses presented two sig- 
nificantly informative documents for distribution to the 
American people. The first, “Cormmunism in Action,” pre- 
pared under the direction of Representative Everett M. 
Dirksen of Illinois and published in 1946, contains 141 
pages of descriptive information on the Russian system 
from the revolution of 1917 to the present. It is objectively 
written and carefully documented, forming valuable source 
material for individuals and schools. The edition was 
sufficiently large to make wide distribution at reasonable 
cost possible. 

A similar document, “Fascism in Action,” was pre- 
pared under the direction of Representative Wright Patman 
of Texas and presented for parallel publication. Published 
in 1947 after a year of strange indifference and even 
active Opposition from many members of the House, it 
contains 206 pages of carefully edited, well documeated 
information about this type of totalitarianism. Unfortu- 
nately, it was issued in so limited an edition that congress- 
men, usually generous with documents, had only a few 
copies at their disposal. During the long protracted debate 
on the desirability of publication, the liberal press ex- 
pressed the view that economic and sectarian forces some- 
what involved with both Fascist and Nazi brands of total- 
itarianism did not care to have the evidence published. 
Except for an introductory paragraph by Representative 
Patman calling general attention to domestic dangers, this 
carefully edited document steps on no American economic, 
sectarian or political toes but still contains sufficiently val- 
uable information to make it a widely read reference text. 

Both documents show the scholarly skill of Ernest S. 


Griffith, director of the legislative reference service of the 


Library of Congress. 


Universal Military Training 
T= Congress will be faced by tremendous pressures 


for universal military training during 1948. Before 
committing the people to a program of such political and 
social dimensions and a recurring annual expenditure of 
at least $2,000,000,000, the need for and implications of 
such training should be reviewed objectively. 

The great majority of Americans recognize and accept 
the need for national preparedness in a chaotic world of 
anarchistic nationalisms. The United States can no longer 
look to France and England for protective bulwarks be- 
hind which our preparations may leisurely take form as 
during the first two world conflicts. The hope of post- 
poning or avoiding the third world war lies immediately 
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in maintaining adequate national defenses until the United 
Nations can grow sufficiently strong to carry the responsi- 
bility for international policing. The real question is not 
national defense but the most desirable and safest form 
of national defense in the preservation and improvement of 
the democratic way of life. 

President Harry S. Truman, his immediate advisers and 
his handpicked advisory commission on universal military 
training which reported favorably last spring, plus the 
army, air branch and navy, together with many congress- 
men, Senators and veterans’ organizations, are all strongly 
in favor of immediate legislative enactment. 

The army alone spent more than $30,000,000 on “public 
relations” during the preceding fiscal year, much of which 
was used to “sell universal military training” to the people. 
The included four men 
strongly in favor of the project with the remaining five 
openly receptive. Governmental executive organization has 
been exerting more than usual pressure to conform to pres- 
idential attitudes. President Truman has been closely sur- 
rounded by an unusual number of professional military 
advisers ever since his accession to office. It would be 
difficult to find a time in the history of the United States 
when so much responsibility for the shaping of our na- 


tional policy was in the hands of professional sailors and 


President's committee of nine 


soldiers. 

National defense can no longer be satisfied by the 
“psychological conditioning” of every youth through a year 
of conventional or even “progressive” universal military 
training. It is an axiom that professional soldiers always 
prepare for the last War and preparation for the next war 
cannot be built on practices of the last conflict. 

The people’s needs during both peace and war are for 
the development of superior general health and physical 
endurance in every man, woman and child; general inte)li- 
gence and neural stability; democratic competence and the 
understanding of individual and social values; the growth 
of initiative, inventiveness and resourcefulness, the ability 
to cooperate willingly and intelligently in the solution of 
common social problems, and the acquisition of general 
skills, special mechanical and technical skills or techno- 
logical “know how.” 

Few of these basic requirements for the Atomic and 
Power Age can be developed through one or even five 
years of universal military training. They are dependent 
upon an adequate standard of living for all, not merely 
two thirds of the population. They stem from good housing, 
good food, good medical care, reasonable economic and 
social security and good education, all of which should 
begin in infancy. They cannot grow overnight, even at the 
command of high professional brass. 

Modern warfare and the postulates of democracy de- 
mand that in great national emergencies everyone shall 
serve in accord with his individual capacities and highest 
potentialities. Any system of national defense that plans 
to throw all intelligences into active fighting service, as dur- 
ing the last war, is not only shortsighted but extremely 
stupid as well. This army policy, despite the Selective Service 
Act, does not make for confidence in the professional mili- 
tary. It is one of the reasons why the United States is 
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now short at least 10,000 young scientists. There is no 
rational reason why doctors, dentists, teachers, scientists 
and other specialists should be taught close order drill, top 
sergeant discipline and the busy work of military routine. 

The best way of achieving these multiple needs is making 
our economy work for the benefit of all and through 
complete and adequate universal public education. This 
means the spending of further billions not merely on cur- 
rent forms of education but also on greatly improved ad- 
ministrative structure; an enriched and broadened dynamic 
curriculum, adjusted to individual differences and minis- 
tering to all the children; a well educated staff of master 
teachers, and an administrative organization in which in- 
struction is actually the most important work of the schools. 
American democracy cannot without grave danger to itself 
commit the nation to a program of preparing for war nor 
dare it allow the philosophy of democratic public education 
to be prostituted to that purpose. 

A sufficiently large and carefully trained personnel 
should be quickly available for service in the air, on the 
land, on and under the sea, and to man the new and 
frightening weapons of the next war. The federal govern- 
ment can easily obtain this needed manpower by giving 
the national guard greater priority and better basic sup- 
port and by providing vacation training camps to avoid 
removing youths from even a year of school. The entire 
program of national defense could be made unusually 
attractive to American youth without interruption of essen- 
tial education and without the “psychological conditioning” 
which may be dangerous to the democratic way of life. 

Free men fight best when they understand the pur- 
poses for sacrifice. There is no evidence that the army 
ever understood this truth in the last war. Nor should it 
be overlooked that the real object of a strong national de- 
fense is to maintain and protect the democratic way of life. 
Democratic purposes are not well served through <ither 
authoritarian or totalitarian methods, It is doubtful whether 
our democracy can survive even a single generation of 
universal military training. 

While extensive and intensive preparation for national 
defense is readily admitted, it is debatable whether the 
President's proposal for universal military training is the 
best method. 


Italy Rejects Divided Support 


HE Constituent Assembly of Italy recently rejected 
by a vote of 244 to 204 state subventions to sec- 
tartan schools. The vote was taken after a bitter and pro- 
longed debate over the issue and a combination of the 
leftist parties provided the winning margin of 40 votes. 
The Italian action is all the more surprising because it is 
inconsistent with the Lateran Treaties between the Holy 
See and the Fascist State under Benito Mussolini which 
had been reaffirmed by the present government last year. 
The majority of Italian children are now in state operated 


public schools completely separated from the Church. 


Awe Toth 
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WILL CONGRESS CHANGE SOCIAL SECURITY? 


New legislation could jeopardize all retirement 
funds that now benefit public school employes. 


T IS thought in some official circles 
that new social security legislation 

is likely to be enacted in 1948. There 
are three majo, reasons for this opin- 
ion: 

|. For years there has been agree- 
ment, particularly in federal circles, 
that the Social Security Act needs to 
be revised. 

2. A Republican Congress may seek 
to demonstrate that social welfare leg- 
islation is not exclusively an interest 
ot the Democratic party. 

3. Federal legislation enacted in an 
even-numbered year is likely to get 
prompt state action in the odd-num- 
bered year immediately thereafter. 


CHANGES LIKELY TO COME 

Certain controversial aspects of so- 
cial security, such as the public health 
program, may be avoided, but recom- 
mendations for changes in the public 
assistance and old-age and survivors’ 
insurance provisions of the act are 
Whether 
changes are to be made may depend 
upon the promptness of the advisory 
council. There are some who believe 
that by the time the council makes its 
study and the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee holds hearings, there will not be 
time for any legislative action in the 
Eightieth Congress. 

Public school employes are con- 
cerned over the fact that amendments 
to the old-age and survivors’ insurance 
sections of the Social Security Act may 
adversely affect all public employes. 
Since 1940, public employes have tes- 
tified in Congressional hearings and 
sent numerous Communications to in- 
dividual Congressmen urging that they 
continue to be excluded from the act 
lest the extension of the federal pro- 
gram encroach upon state and local 
retirement systems. A small minority 
of public employes who have no ade- 
quate state or local retirement cover- 
age favors the extension of the Social 
Security Act to include public em- 
ployes. Even this minority realizes the 
danger of any amendment to the Social 


likely to pass. extensive 
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Security Act which would make possi- 
ble the coverage of those public em- 
ployes anticipating benefits under state 
or local retirement systems. 

There are some who think that the 
extension of federal social security to 
public employes would not destroy 
public retirement systems already in 
existence. They say that public em- 
ployes could have both social security 
and their present retirement benefits. 
However, public employes themselves 
know that they could not, and should 
not, have both federal and state or 
local retirement benefits. It would not 
be equitable to taxpayers to ask them 
to support, even in part, more than 
one public retirement system for the 
same group of individuals. 

Nor, realistically, would any state or 
municipality be expected to appropri- 
ate funds for two retirement benefits 
for the same group. Representatives 
of the executive officials of state and 
local governments, testifying in hear- 
ings in Washington, D. C., have al- 
ready said that, given a choice between 
their present state retirement systems 
and a less costly federal social security 
plan, they would be bound by “their 
obligations to the taxpayer” to choose 
the “less expensive’ system. 


BENEFITS LESS 

Thus, it is an either-or proposition. 
Social security does cost the employer 
and employe less than most teacher 
retirement systems, but the benefits 
also are much less under the federal 
system. Here, as in most things, is an 
illustration of the adage that “you get 
what you pay for.” 

Retirement systems are more suit- 
able to public employment than is the 
social security plan which was estab- 
lished for industrial workers. Retire- 


ment benefits are available to public 
employes sooner than social security 
benefits are to industrial workers and 
the retirement benefits are higher. 
Social security has no disability bene- 
fits. 

Members of 46 of the 48 state 
teacher retirement systems have the 
possibility of voluntary retirement un- 
der age 65 (age for beginning social 
security benefits), regardless of dis- 
ability. If a member is permanently 
disabled, after five, ten or fifteen years 
of service but prior to meeting the 
qualifications for superannuation or 
service retirement, he may draw a dis- 
ability retirement allowance beginning 
immediately upon proof of permanent 
disability. These provisions are for the 
benefit of the public service, to elim- 
inate public employes whose ages or 
physical conditions interfere with the 
efficiency of their service. 


STATUS OF WOMEN TEACHERS 

Social security was designed pri- 
marily for male workers who have de- 
pendent families. About 80 per cent 
of the public school teachers are 
women, most of whom are unmarried; 
they would likely have no family bene- 
fits available to their survivors under 
social security. 

In all but five of the 48 state teacher 
retirement systems, members may pro- 
vide for beneficiaries of their own 
choice, regardless of relationship or de- 
pendency. This factor is especially 
important to unmarried women. 

In 1946, under federal social secur- 
ity, the average primary benefit paid 
to female workers was $238. The 
latest available figures for retirement 
allowances are for 1943-44 when, 
among 25 state retirement systems for 
which data were available, all but two 
paid an average retirement allowance 
higher than the 1946 average benefit 
under the Social Security Act. One of 
these two systems was just getting 
started; the other, a system with only 
one annuitant. 

Among the other 23 retirement sys- 
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tems for which data were available, 
the average retirement allowance paid 
in 1933-44 was from two to five times 
more than the 1946 average primary 
social security benefit. In 1946 the 
average teacher retirement allowances 
in most states were undoubtedly higher 
than the averages paid in 1943-44. The 
comparison is, therefore, even more 
favorable to retirement systems than 
these figures would indicate. 

For these reasons, officials and mem- 
bers of state teacher retirement sys- 
tems have felt that their system was 
more suitable to the personnel in the 
public schools than the federal social 
security plan. Every state now has a 
teacher retirement system. Nonin- 
structional school employes are not as 
completely covered as teachers, but 
there has been a considerable growth 
in the coverage of nonteaching person- 
nel in recent years (1) by inclusion 
in teacher retirement systems, (2) 
through general public employe re- 
tirement systems or (3) by the es- 
tablishment of separate systems for 
noninstructional school employes. This 
movement has been rapid and will 
likely continue. 

The statement by some govern- 
mental agencies several years ago that 
about two thirds of the noninstruc- 
tional school employes are not pro- 
tected by retirement plans no longer 
holds true, although there is no figure 
available to indicate just what pro- 
por ion is now covered. There is com- 
plete coverage in some states and at 
least partial coverage in every state. 


A REASONABLE WAY OUT 


Compulsory coverage of state and 
local employes by federal social secur- 
ity would doubtless be unconstitu- 
tional since it would place upon the 
state and local governments, as em- 
ployers, a tax by the federal govern- 
ment. Although compulsory coverage 
was suggested at one time, it has been 
abandoned. There is little likelihood 
now of such a proposal receiving seri- 
ous consideration by Congress. Volun 
tary compacts between the Social Se- 
curity Board and the unit of govern- 
ment (state, county, school district) 
wishing to cover unprotected employes 
would avoid this constitutional diffi- 
culty. Those who have protested the 
extension of social security to public 
employes have not objected to the ex- 
tension of the federal plan by voluntary 
compacts to those not covered by any 
retirement plan. 

Since 1939, each session of Congress 
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has had under consideration numerous 
bills to amend the federal Social Se- 
curity Act. Although hearings have 
been held several times by Congres- 
sional committees, no major changes 
in the act have been made since 1939. 

During the first session of the 
Eightieth Congress, many social secur- 
ity bills were introduced. These in- 
cluded S. 1679, sponsored by Senators 
Wagner, Murray and McGrath, and its 
companion bill, H.R. 4303, spon- 
sored by Congressman Dingell. No 
hearings were held during 1947 on 
any of these bills, but a Senate reso- 
lution authorized Senator Millikin, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, to appoint an advisory coun- 
cil to make a complete study of the 
social security problem. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL APPOINTED 


On September 29, 1947, this coun- 
cil was appointed. Its membership in- 
cludes 17 persons from labor groups, 
business, colleges and state agencies 
affected by the social security program. 
The advisory council is headed by 
Edward R. Stettinius Jr., now rector 
of the University of Virginia, for- 
merly Secretary of State for the United 
States. Its first meeting was held De- 
cember 4 and 5 at which time plans 
were made for the study authorized 
by the Senate. 

This advisory council will not hold 
open hearings at which witnesses may 
testify. Its procedure will be com- 
parable to that of the investigatory 
committee, headed by Leonard J. Cal- 

















Not designed for schoolmen. 


houn, which prepared a report on “Is- 
sues in Social Security” for the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives in the Sev- 
enty-Ninth Congress. After that report 
was issued, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee held extensive open hearings 
in the spring of 1946. 

No announcement has yet keen 
made as to whether the Senate Finance 
Committee will conduct open hearings 
after the advisory council makes its 
report. The committee is authorized 
in the resolution to take testimony and 
do all else required for a full investi- 
gation, for which $25,000 was appro- 
priated to cover expenses. 

Senator Wagner and the co-spon- 
sors of his proposals have since 1940 
embodied in several bills a provision 
which has been rather widely accepted 
by public employes as protecting state 
and local retirement rights while at 
the same time permitting the social 
security plan to be extended to pub- 
lic employes who are not members 
of any existing state or public retire- 
ment system. 

The language which Senator Wagner 
has used in several of his bills, after 
describing the procedure for voluntary 
compacts between the Social Security 
Board and state and local governments 
to cover their public employes, pro- 
vides the following limitation. 


Sec. 209, subparagraph (b) (7): that 
no authority is herein conferred upon 
the Federal Security Administrator to 
enter into, and the said administrator 
is hereby expressly prohibited from en- 
tering into, any such compact with re- 
spect to any employe or group or class 
of employes, with any state in any 
case in which the state or any political 
subdivision or instrumentality thereof 
with respect to any such employe or 
group or class of employes has estab- 
lished and maintains any pension, an- 
nuity and benefit or retirement fund 
or any similar fund by whatever name 
called, established and mainiained by 
the authority of the constitution or 
statutes of such states, provision of a 
municipal charter, or ordinance of a 
municipality or other political subdi- 
vision. 


Teachers and other public employes 
hope that when the new advisory 
council considers this problem it will 
recommend to the Senate Finance 
Committee that language similar to 
this limitation will be included in any 
social security bill which may come 
out of the current deliberations. 
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SPANISH NAME SPELLS DISCRIMINATION 


HIS report summarizes a survey,’ 

recently made in 10 Texas school 
systems, of the educational opportuni- 
ties now being provided Spanish-name 
children.” 

Spanish-name peoples are found in 
the largest numbers in five states: 
California, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Arizona and Texas. In these states, the 
percentage of Spanish-name popula- 
tion ranges from approximately 50 
per cent in New Mexico to about 
10 per cent in Colorado. The total 
number making up this large minority 
group in these southwestern states is 
around 2,500,000. If the statistics of 
the situation indicate anything at all, 
they reveal the vastness of the educa- 
tional problems in this region. This 
is particularly true in Texas, where 
the school population is increasingly 
being made up of Spanish-name chil- 
dren. 


LIMITS OF SURVEY 

In obtaining an objective account 
of the educational opportunity now 
being provided for Spanish-name 
youngsters in Texas, it is obvious that 
a consideration of all schools in Texas 





'The survey was made by V. E. Strick- 
land under the direction of G. I. Sanchez. 

"Since special terminology is unavoidable 
in reporting this study, it is well to clarify 
the term, “Spanish-name.” As used in this 
report, it designates those people who, in 
other studies in this field, are referred to 
as “Latin-American,” “Spanish-speaking’’ 
or “Mexicans.” None of the customary 
terminology is precise or really descriptive 
of this large minority group. Spanish-name 
seems to carry just the shade of meaning 
that is needed. For, actually and with few 
exceptions, it is upon the basis of their 
Spanish names that these youngsters are 
segregated in some schools. For the sake 
of convenience, all other white children 
referred to in this report are designated 
as “Anglos.” 

Another term requiring clarification is 
“segregation.” This term is used to denote 
an arbitrary physical and/or a social sep- 
aration by means of separate housing, lunch 
periods, play periods and so on of Spanish 
name children from other boys and girls. 
Within this definition, a neighborhood 
school would not be considered a segregated 
school. Nor would normal grouping with- 
in a school be considered segregation. The 
determining principle is that the physical 
separation is based on prejudice and that 
it involves prejudicial compulsion. 
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Survey of Ten Texas Schools Refutes “Reasons” 
For Segregation of Minority Group. Practices 
Found Prejudical to Educational Development. 


would be impractical. It was assumed, 
however, that this purpose could be 
achieved through an evaluation and 
comparison of the larger, objective 
aspects of the educational programs 
in a selected sample of schools. To 
avoid any semblance of bias, much 
care was exercised in the selection of 
10 schools for the purposes of the 
survey. No system was included which 
could be considered as representing an 
unusually bad educational situation for 
either Anglo or Spanish-name chil- 
dren. 

This study is, in effect, a critique of 
the reasons most often given for pres- 
ent segregation practices. The reasons 
most frequently offered are: 

1. Separate elementary schools can 
give Spanish-name boys and girls bet- 
ter opportunities to learn English and 
other fundamental subject matter than 
could be achieved in a competitive 
situation with Anglo children. 

2. Irregular attendance of Spanish- 
name children creates a situation ne- 
cessitating separate schooling. 


CATERING TO PUBLIC OPINION 


3. Public opinion and local preju- 
dice make it advisable to provide sep- 
arate housing and education for this 
group. 

4. Anglo schools are overcrowded 
now; hence, it seems most practical to 
continue the present arrangement of 
separate housing. 

5. Segregation provide for 
children with language difficulty the 
opportunity of special treatment and 
special methods of instruction. 

6. Segregation makes possible more 
individual time and help which these 
Spanish-name children need 

7. Spanish-name boys and girls are 
usually unclean and have poor health 
and social habits which need correct- 
ing before they should be mixed with 
Anglo boys and girls. 

8. Spanish-name children need sev- 
eral years of Americanization before 
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they should be placed with Anglo 
children. 

9. Language handicap is the official 
reason found in the school board min- 
utes. 

Proceeding upon the basis of the 
reasons offered and the questions stim- 
ulated by them, the investigation was 
pursued as a research project which 
was financed in part by the Research 
Institute of the University of Texas 
and in part from private funds. 


NO UNIFORMITY IN SEGREGATION 
Of the 10 school systems surveyed, 
eight employ segregation practices. 
Two do not. No uniformity was found 
to exist among the eight schools prac- 
ticing it. One school insisted on segre- 
gation through the third grade, one 
segregated through the fourth grade, 
two through the fifth grade, two 
through the sixth, one through the 
seventh and one through the eighth. 
This practice of segregation was fur- 
ther illustrated by certain conditions 
prevailing in one of the school sys- 
tems. In this particular case, segrega- 
tion was practiced in principle, in 
policy and in effect through the 
twelfth grade but, according to the 
records, it was practiced only through 
the eighth grade. However, this sys- 
tem adhered to the principle of segre- 
gation to such a degree that Spanish- 
name students in grades nine through 
twelve were seated in separate areas 
in each classroom where Anglo stu- 
dents were accommodated. 
Furthermore, the names of Spanish- 
name students appeared in separate 
sections of the teachers’ roll books! In 
policy and effect, this school system 
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followed segregation practices even 
farther. Anglo students were given 
preference in all student affairs, such 
as assembly programs, student offices, 
band and other such activities. 

Another avenue for studying segre- 
gation was to examine the extent to 
which joint participation was carried 
out between Spanish-name children 
and Anglos in certain nonacademic 
activities. Here, the study revealed lit- 
tle or no joint participation between 
the Anglo schools and the schools for 
Spanish-name children. For instance, 
in band activities, eight schools al- 
lowed no joint participation; in sports, 
seven of the 10 systems did not have 
joint participation; in dramatics, eight 
schools had no joint participation, and 
in playday and festival activities, it 
was found that only in five schools 
did both groups participate jointly. 

‘In the foregoing summarization, the 
findings emphasize several significant 
facts. First, there is a complete lack 
of uniformity in the practice of segre- 
gation. A system is just as likely to 
segregate through the eighth grade as 
the third grade, or any other combina- 
tion of grades. 


ARBITRARY AND CAPRICIOUS 

Second, segregation is carried out 
on a purely arbitrary basis, determined 
solely by local custom, tradition and 
prejudice. Furthermore, where segre- 
gation is practiced, it is based on the 
Spanish name of the children, and 
it is extended beyond academic activi- 
ties in varying ways and to varying 
degrees by the several systems. This 
extension is obviously arbitrary and 
capricious. 

In the matter of “poor attendance,” 
offered as a reason for segregation, 
the survey reveals that the attendance 
records do not support this reason, 
even though the average daily attend- 
ance for Anglos is generally higher 
than that for the Spanish-name chil- 
dren. 


NOT TRUE IN ALL CASES 

If, however, the percentage of en- 
rollment in average daily attendance 
is taken for certain schools, the figures 
show that this generalization is not 
entirely true in their cases. For in- 
stance, in one school system the per- 
centage of enrollment in average daily 
attendance is 64.2 per cent for Span- 
ish-name children and only 65.3 per 
cent for the Anglos; in another, the 
percentages are 55.5 Spanish-name 
and 60.9 Anglos. In neither case is 
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the deviation so great as to warrant 
separate schooling. 

When all the schools are considered 
together, the records show a range in 
percentage of enrollment in average 
attendance from 51.7 to 91.8 per cent 
for Spanish-name children and from 
60.9 to 92.0 per cent for Anglos. 
Thus, if all the schools are taken to- 
gether, there is practically no differ- 
ence in either the upper or ‘lower 
limits of the percentage of enrollment 
in average daily attendance for the 
two groups. In many instances there 
are goodly numbers of Spanish-name 
children whose average daily attend- 
ance is as high as, or higher than, 


that of the Anglos. 


ATTENDANCE ALIKE 


A further analysis of the attendance 
data disclosed that in every school, 
except one, where there were some 
Anglo children who attended the max- 
imum number of days during the 
school year, there were also some 
Spanish-name children who attended 
an equal number of days. 

If, then, the facts regarding attend- 
ance are honestly faced, if segregation 
is based on attendance, some Anglo 
children would be set apart for sep- 
arate schooling along with some Span- 
ish-name children. The opposite of 
this conclusion is also true, that is, 
there are also some Spanish-name chil- 
dren who would have to be placed 
with those Anglo children who attend 
school regularly. 

Another reason given for segrega- 
tion was that Spanish-name children 
would be enabled by this means to 
have individual attention and help. 
This would lead one to expect a 
smaller teacher-pupil ratio in the seg- 
regated schools. The findings of the 
survey, however, show that the reverse 
is true. 

In all but one instance, the teacher- 
pupil ratio in the schools for Spanish- 
name children was considerably larger 
than in the Anglo schools. The num- 
ber of pupils per teacher in the schools 
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for Spanish-name children ranged 
from 26.5 to 61; in the Anglo schools 
the ratio was from 15.2 to 42.2. Thus 
the facts do not support the reason 
that, under segregation, greater indi- 
vidual attention will be given Spanish- 
name children. 

This summarization of the findings 
of the survey shows clearly that prac- 
tices do not correspond to the reasons 
given for segregation. To be more 
specific, no pedagogically defensible 
technics or procedures were employed 
for the determination of those young- 
sters needing segregation because of 
language handicaps or other special 
needs. Segregation, instead of being 
designed for furthering the education 
of Spanish-name children, was dis- 
criminatory and prejudicial to their 
educational development. The prac- 
tices disclosed were in no way condu- 
cive to their Americanization, better 
health and social habits, better lan- 
guage development or better school 
attendance. 


FACILITIES UNEQUAL 


In general, the schools practicing 
segregation did not have the special 
procedures, technics, methods or phys- 
ical facilities and equipment which 
one would expect to find in the light 
of the reasons given for segregation. 
Teaching and administrative staffs in 
the schools for Spanish-name children 
were found to be comparatively poorly 
trained and poorly paid. In general, 
the teachers and administrators had 
less experience and shorter tenure than 
those in the schools for Anglos. It 
was evident that the policy of assign- 
ing less experienced teachers and 
administrators to the schools for Span- 
ish-name boys and girls and promot- 
ing to the Anglo schools only those 
who seemed to be most promising 
was pretty generally followed. The 
physical facilities, equipment and in- 
structional materials in the schools for 
Spanish-name children were found to 
be generally inferior and inadequate 
as compared to those existing in the 
Anglo schools. 


QUESTION OF TRANSPORTATION 
The survey disclosed that not in 
every case was free transportation pro- 
vided Spanish-name children where 
it was furnished to Anglo boys and 
girls. Some systems provided free 
transportation for both Anglos and 
Spanish-name children within the 
school district but charged $2 a month 
per child for transportation from one 
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district to another. Other systems pro- 
vided free transportation for Anglo 
children both within the district and 
from district to district but did not 
make the same provision for Spanish- 
name children. 

Lunchrooms were provided in only 
four of the schools for Spanish-name 
children but were available in eight 
Anglo schools. Physical and dental 
examinations, vaccinations, innocula 
tions and other health services com 
mon to the public schools were found 
in all the schools for Anglo boys and 
girls. This was not true for all the 
schools accommodating only Spanish- 
name children. There two in 
which no health service was provided 
and two which had only limited health 
service. Regular health instruction was 
offered in all schools for Anglos; in 
one for Spanish-name children there 
was no regular health instruction. 


were 


TOILET FACILITIES POOR 
In three of the Spanish-name 
schools, the only toilet facilities were 
outdoor privies. Two were of the old- 
time pit type and one was connected 
with the city sewage system. 
No hand-washing facilities 
available in one of these schools and 


were 


in several these facilities were inade- 
quate. This condition did not exist 
in any school for Anglo children. 
Finally, with regard to present prac- 
tices and facilities, the survey shows a 
marked difference between the educa- 
tional opportunities now being pro- 
vided for Anglo and Spanish-name 
children, a difference which in every 
case was found to be in favor of the 


Anglo child. 


History as a Guide 

It HAS BEEN SAID that one should 
be interested in the past only as a 
guide to the future. I do not fully 
concur with this. I am greatly 
concerned that the young men and 
women of this country, and the stu- 
dents in every university, college and 
high school in the United States, shall 
acquire a genuine understanding of 
lessons of history as they relate to 
governments and the characteristics of 
the peoples and to the causes of 
the wars which have destroyed so much 
of human life and They 
should understand the special position 
that the United States now occupies in 
the world—geographically, financially, 
militarily and _ scientifically—and the 
implications involved. — GEORGE C. 
MARSHALL, Secretary of State. 


Pp rOgress. 
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An “Old-Fashioned” Short Story 


ETHEL M. JONES 
Teacher of Latin, Lincoln Junior High School 
Charleston, W. Va. 


M I old-fashioned—in my _ teach- 

ing, I mean? I often ask myself 
this question when I am reading some 
article in a professional magazine. 
That is what the editors, no doubt, 
want us to do, in order to keep out 
of a rut. 

Some of our old-fashioned practices 
are beyond my control. For example, I 
noticed in a magazine dated 1940 a 
reference to the chimes used in one 
school to announce the change of 
classes rather than the “old-fashioned 
electric bell.” Here I have been teach- 
ing in a building that is supposed to 
be- modern, but we still use electric 
bells. Perhaps that accounts for my 
jangled nerves. I should have found 
that article sooner for my principal. 

Recently I read that most of our 
and theories 


educational _ practices 


aren't modern after all but date back 
to the time of Quintilian in the early 
days of the Roman Empire. I found 
great consolation in reading this, for 
| thought, “Now we are all old-fash- 
ioned. We are all in the same boat.” 
Seriously, I think we cannot over- 
emphasize the importance of reading 
professional magazines. They are a 
source not only of valuable hints and 
up-to-date information but also of in- 
spiration and encouragement. 


P. S. My principal has read this 
paper and has already sent for quota- 
tions on the cost of installing chimes. 
Perhaps, before this is published (if 
it is), we shall have chimes, too, and 
then the other teachers in my building 
can thank me for saving their jangled 
nerves from this annoyance. 








HOUSED in a white Colonial farm- 
house across the road from the 
main United Nations buildings at 
Lake Success, N. Y., is the new 
nursery school for children ranging 
in age from 3 to 5, recently 
opened by the parents’ association 
of UN delegates and staff mem- 
bers. The illustration shows Pierre 
Bjorklund, aged 4, pouring tea for 
his mother. An experiment in 
international education, the school 
is attended by 28 children from 
10 different nations. The basic 
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idea is to make the pupils bilingual 
in English and French, the two 
working languages of the UN. 
Other languages are taught and 
encouraged for children whose 
mother tongue is neither English 
nor French. 

Mrs. Lea Cowles was borrowed 
from the University of Alabama to 
become director of this first in- 
ternational nursery school. The 
"faculty," in addition to Mrs. 
Cowles, is made up of wives of 
secretariat members. 
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Too many teachers are limited in their educational concepts 
of health to mere toothbrushing, weight and eyesight. Physical 
tests can broaden their understanding of the whole child. 


Physical Education Tests for ALL Children 


CHOOL administrators have gen- 

erally adopted sound testing pro- 
grams for intelligence, mathematics 
and reading, but tests in physical edu- 
cation are uncommon in American 
educational systems. This is not the 
result of an apathetical attitude toward 
the physical development of children. 
Administrators are becoming increas- 
ingly conscious of a need for molding 
physically fit youths. Generally, how- 
ever, educators are unfamiliar with the 
testing programs which have been de- 
signed in this field. 


TESTS MUST ASSIST TEACHER 


A minimal program would consist 
of the least amount of testing con- 
sistent with good administration. It 
does not imply an overall evaluation 
of the general outcomes of physical 
education. The tests must yield suth- 
cient information to assist the teacher 
in Organizing a program which will 
give the child an excellent opportu- 
nity to develop his organic and neuro- 
muscular potentialities. The Physical 


Fitness Index test and the General 
Motor Capacity test best meet these 
qualifications. 


The Physical Fitness Index* test 
measures objectively the general fit- 
ness of the whole body. It consists of 
a battery of strength tests of the 
fundamental body muscles. The total 
of these raw scores on the test is com- 
pared with a norm based on the stu- 
dent's sex, weight and age to deter- 
mine his physical fitness index. 


EVALUATES BODILY STRENGTH 


The test evaluates bodily strength, 
which is a physiological indication of 
organic vigor, the — efficiency 
of the functioning body. When mus- 
cular strength is low or deficient, the 
body becomes fatigued easily and has 
difficulty in meeting its daily obliga- 
tions. Such systematic conditions as 
faulty health habits, bodily fatigue, 
lack of exercise are reflected in the 
Physical Fitness Index test. 

The test is not infallible but it cor 


and 


*McCloy, C. H.: Tests and Measurements 
in Health and Physical Education, F. S. 
Crofts and Co., New York City. 
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relates highly with physicians’ estt- 
mates of health status. The test is 
not a precise, scientific or diagnostic 
health examination but a measure of 
general physical fitness of the body. 

The General Motor Capacity* test 
contains elements which are designed 
to predict potential skill levels that 
an individual may be expected to at- 
tain. It is composed of the Sargent 
Jump, Iowa Brace, Burpee and the 
Classification Index. The Sargent Jump 
records the ability of the individual 
to develop power in relation to his 
own weight. It is composed of ele- 
ments of strength and potential veloc- 
ity of muscular contraction. 

The lowa Brace measures the abil- 
ity of the pupil to learn motor skills 
quickly. The Burpee test checks the 
agility and large muscle coordinations 
of the pupil. Finally, the Classifica- 
tion Index is a measure of size and 
maturity. 


GENERAL MOTOR CAPACITY SHOWN 


The product of the scores on these 
tests is a measure of the general motor 
capacity of the subject. It reveals the 
innate motor potentialities of the in- 
dividual and is analogous to the raw 
score in the intelligence test. In order 
to find the individual’s motor capacity 
in relation to his sex and maturity, 
the motor quotient can be determined. 

The motor quotient in the field of 
physical education is comparable to 
the intelligence quotient in mental 
testing. It is a sufficiently stable meas- 
ure to permit administration of these 
tests every three years, probably at 
the beginning of grades four, seven 
and ten or at the end of the school 
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Associate Professor, University of Pittsburgh 


years for third, sixth, ninth, and 
twelfth grades. 

Attention so far has been devoted 
to a minimal pupil-centered testing 
program. Is this an adequate testing 
program? For most pupils under the 
present day organization of physical 
education classes, the testing program 
outlined will be sufficient. Additional 
testing may be necessary for from 10 
to 15 per cent of the boys and girls. 
In school organizations where balanced 
teaching and administrative loads pre- 
vail, cardiovascular and knowledge 
tests as well as tests relating to body 
mechanics and sport skills could be 
given to great advantage. 


PITFALLS TO BE AVOIDED 


Valuable as a minimal physical edu- 
cation testing program may be, the 
results will meet an early death in 
impressive mortuaries of administra- 
tive files unless certain pitfalls are 
anticipated. First, teachers must be 
sufficiently oriented in the purposes 
and use of the tests to recognize that 
they will help them do a better job 
in the gymnasium. 

Second, the tests should not be 
adopted until the staff agrees upon 
a simple and effective means of record- 
ing the data so that they can be easily 
interpreted and understood by all. 
Frequently, a testing program becomes 
a meaningless professional ritual be- 
cause the “mumbo jumbo” of the 
recorded data is intelligible to only 
a few. A recording instrument which 
proves successful in physical educa- 
tion testing is the Child’s Cumula- 
tive Record Chart. Here the teacher 
sees the picture of the whole child and 
the cumulative scores give a more reli- 
able record for interpretation than 
does a single measure without refer- 
ence to others. 

A third caution to be exercised in 
instituting the physical education tests 
is that they must at all times be readily 
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available to all teachers, supervisors 
and administrators who desire to 
study them. 

What are the purposes and uses? 
First, introduction of the program to 
the staff can serve as an opportunity 
to broaden its understanding of the 
development of the whole child. In 
many schools the teachers are intel- 
lectually centered in their attitudes 
toward child development. Their ac- 
ceptance of physical education is 
often reluctant, for they recognize it 
merely as a source of training brawny 
athletes, or perhaps a means of institut- 
ing a recreational program. To inter- 
pret physical education to the members 
of a school staff in terms of health, 
motor skills and physical fitness is 
often to give them a new and refresh- 
ing point of view. 

It is a fact that too many teachers 
are limited in their educational con- 
cepts of health to the mere matters 
of toothbrushing, weight, eyesight 
The introduction of physical educa- 
tion tests can be employed as an addi- 
tional means of coordinating the 
teaching staff and broadening the 
teachers’ concept of the whole child. 

The tests are of greatest value to 
the physical education teacher who 
is attempting to provide the best pro- 
gram for the child. The data will 
assist the instructor in equating groups 
in regular physical education classes 
for general and specific activities. In 
knowing the individual or collective 
capacity for development, the teacher 
can more effectively determine the gen- 
eral level of instruction, the type of 
motivation, and rapidity for the in- 
troduction of new material. 


USES FOR TESTS 


The tests can be used in analyzing 
the need for developing postural, re- 
laxation or special programs for some 
students. Comparisons of scores in 
cumulative records will signalize sig- 
nificant changes in the strength of 
the child which might indicate a need 
for a physician’s examination or altera- 
tion in his physical education program. 
The test data may be used in parent 
or pupil conferences to assist in inter- 
preting and analyzing individua] prob- 
lems of the child. Comparisons of the 
pupil's scores will give the teacher a 
measure of the child’s development 
and growth and may be used to evalu- 
ate his progress on the basis of his 
own potentialities. The test will gen- 
erally reveal the type of sports in 
which the child will perform best. 
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Current Theories of Administration 
illustrated in La Grange Survey 


D  emprabpe sew pists program of pub- 

lic school improvement is out- 
lined for La Grange, Ill., in a survey 
recently completed by the committee 
on field services of the education de- 
partment, University of Chicago. The 
study was initiated by the La Grange 
board of education and its superin- 
tendent, James E. Pease, and was con- 
ducted under the direction of William 
C. Reavis, chairman of the committee 
on field services. 

The 40 specific recommendations in 
the survey include proposals for re- 
organizing the district into a larger 
area of service, a salary schedule pro- 
viding “dependency differentials” and 
physical and mental health examina- 
tions for teachers. Other recommen- 
dations include a comprehensive plan 
of teacher evaluation and discontinu- 
ance of standing committees on the 
board of education. 


RESPONSIBILITIES DIVIDED 

In the public relations program, the 
survey places more responsibility on 
the superintendent and the board of 
education for planning, projecting and 
timing, and more responsibility on the 
board itself for participation. 

The adoption of a tentative salary 
“formula” was commended, prelimi- 
nary to establishment of a salary sched- 
ule. Provision for “dependency differ- 
entials” was stressed, mainly to attract 
more men to the teaching staff. 

The required physical health exami- 
nation for teaching personnel should 
be matched by mental health examina- 
tions, to be repeated every five years. 


DEFINES TEACHING SUCCESS 

For comprehensive teacher evalua- 
tion, the survey recommended that 
teaching success be defined in terms 
of educational services to the aspira- 
tions and demands of the community. 
Cumulative records for each teacher 
should reveal the quality of his service 
and should be evaluated by the super- 
intendent in terms of specific accom- 
plishments fai... than in such terms 
as “outstanding.” 

The committee also suggested a 
chart of personnel relationships and 
responsibilities and urged the organi- 
zation of a delegate assembly by civic 
organizations to encourage able citi- 


zens to run for the school board. 

For secretarial employes, adoption 
of a salary schedule and retirement 
plan was urged. 

The committee compared the rela- 
tion of the superintendent and the 
school board to that of a responsible 
executive to his board of directors. 
The board is responsible for the adop- 
tion of policies of the school system, 
and the superintendent and his assist- 
ants are responsible for their execution. 


LESS ROUTINE 

As the chief executive officer, the 
superintendent is delegated with the 
responsibility of providing educational 
leadership and management of the 
schools’ business and financial affairs. 
He should be relieved of routine and 
should devote at least half of his time 
to organization, direction and super- 
vision of curriculum, instruction and 
guidance. 

The principal would be directly ac- 
countable to the superintendent, and 
through him to the board. 

For up-to-date reports of school 
activities, the committee recommended 
that representative committees of per- 
sonnel meet with the board. The sur- 
vey urged abandonment of the stand- 
ing committee method of transacting 
school business, stating that the board 
of seven members could function more 
effectively. 


FOR GUIDANCE OF ALL 

The manual of administrative in- 
structions, agreed to by the superin- 
tendent and the board, should be 
published for the guidance of prin- 
cipals, teachers, custodians and pupils. 

Expansion of school facilities to 
house approximately 500 more chil- 
dren by 1950-51 was recommended. 
It is anticipated that this 13 per cent 
increase in enrollment will jump an- 
other 11 per cent by 1960, requiring 
additional facilities for 300 more. 

The board, administration 
teaching staff were urged to take the 
initiative in bringing greater educa- 
tional advantages to the township, 
now outside La Grange’s jurisdiction, 
through reorganization of the district. 
Even if reorganization is not achieved, 
the committee advised the establish- 
ment of a junior high school. 


and 
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Some DANGERS of Merit Measurement 


HE concept that the value of the 

services of individual teachers 
varies cannot be questioned. It is based 
on the fact of individual differences 
in abilities, talents, backgrounds, un- 
derstandings and skills. The concept 
that the salaries of teachers should 
vary according to differences in merit 
or in value of services, however, may 
be questioned. 

To what extent can salaries be based 
on merit? To what extent should they 
be so determined? 

The extent to 
be determined by merit simply cannot 
be answered. Suppose that the under- 
standing of human nature, or the hu- 
man engineering skills of a teacher, 
is responsible for converting a bash- 
ful boy from a social misfit into a 
great scientist. How can the economic 
values of his scientific discoveries be 
determined? How can the teacher's 
contribution to these values be ascer 
tained? Suppose that the idealism and 
zeal of another teacher help create a 
great spiritual leader. Indeed, almost 
all the values created by this particular 
teacher are social and not economic. 
How far can the salary of the teacher 
be determined by these noneconomic 
values? 


which salaries can 


DIFFICULT TO MEASURE 


Suppose that the only contribution 
of a technician-teacher is to the gen- 
eral level of literacy or productive 
skills. Higher levels of general literacy 
and industrial skills do have economic 
value but how is the contribution of 
the individual teacher to be measured? 

The that the individual 
teacher is engaged in a group en- 
deavor. Although he performs certain 
services ostensibly by himself, he is 
actually functioning as a part of a 


fact is 


team. The effectiveness of what he 
does is determined to a considerable 
extent by what his colleagues have 
done, are doing or will do. The opera- 
tion of institutionalized education re- 
quires common objectives, exchange 
of information, joint planning, divi- 
sion of responsibility, cooperation and 
coordination of action. How are the 
values created by one teacher to be 
isolated from the contributions of 
other teachers? 

The measurement of individual 
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The extent to which merit should be a factor 
in salary policies depends upon how it affects 
morale and operational achievements. 


worth, merit or value in teaching 
service presents insurmountable ob- 
stacles: (1) In the final analysis merit 
can be measured only in terms of the 
effects of the teacher's services upon 
individuals and society. (2) Many of 
the effects cannot be measured for dec- 
ades as they carry over into future 
generations. (3) The contribution of 
the individual teacher to given effects 
cannot be separated from the contri- 
butions of other teachers not only in 
this generation but in previous genera- 
tions. (4) The effects of teaching 
cannot be segregated from the effects 
of other educative influences. 


HARMFUL TO MORALE 


The question as to the extent to 
which salaries should be determined 
by merit cannot be answered with 
confidence. Such determination de- 
pends upon subtle psychological con- 
siderations. How will the morale of 
the many be affected by the giving 
of additional compensation to not 
guite so many on the basis of so- 
called “merit”? Will it call attention 
to the inadequacy of some and thereby 
decrease their efficiency as team work- 
ers? Will there be enough additional 
efficiency upon the part of those re- 
warded for merit to offset this loss? 

These questions must be answered 
No personnel policy in schools can be 


justified unless it increases the total. 


effectiveness of the entire staff. The 
extent to which merit should be a 
factor in salary policies will depend 
upon how it affects morale and opera- 
tional achievements. Research has no 
answer. Experience tells us to be 
cautious, 

There is another danger. The ap- 
plication of merit rating to salaries at 
the present time must be based upon 
secondary considerations like 
planning, the carrying on of specific 
activities, personality traits and atti 
tudes. The validity of judgments based 
upon such factors will rest upon the 
validity of the assumption that the 


lesson 
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traits or activities considered are indi- 
cations of superior results. There al- 
ways will be the danger that factors 
ignored may be more important in 
determining results than factors ob- 
served. This will be just as uncertain 
whether subjective judgment or objec- 
tive measurement is used. 

The so-called “rating scales” devel- 
oped to date are of questionable valid- 
ity and fail to meet the test of objec- 
tivity.* Indeed, the best measuring in- 
strument we are likely to develop in 
the next decade will be crude, even 
when applied to secondary evidence 
of worth. It will be useful only in 
distinguishing the extremes—those of 
dubious value to service and those of 
seemingly outstanding value. Between 
these we must accept the fact of in- 
dividual differences and hope that the 
various attributes in combination will 
produce results. 


ELIMINATE THE UNFIT 


The safest place to apply our crude 
instruments is in the elimination of 
the most inefficient and inadequate 
teachers from the service. It is pure 
waste to retain a teacher who is not 
qualified by temperament, attitudes, 
background or skills. The value of the 
services of an unqualified teacher is 
nearly zero as far as the schools are 
concerned, and not some figure slight- 
ly below the level paid for meritorious 
service. 

The elimination of the most unfit 
from service will enhance the effec- 
tiveness of the group which remains. 
Since those lacking merit to the great- 
est extent are eliminated, there will be 
no morale problem arising from psy- 
chological reactions to distinctions 


*Reavis, W. G., and Cooper, D. H:: 
Evaluation of Teacher Merit in City School 
Systems, University of Chicago Press, 1945, 
p. 77 ff. 
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based upon merit. Personal confidence, 
integrity and enthusiasm will be pre- 
served among the group, providing 
secondary evidences of merit can be 
objectively determined. Otherwise, 
fear may lower group morale. 
Objective standards of secondary 
evidences of merit might also be used 
in withholding automatic increments 
from certain teachers with recognized 
potentialities who are temporarily not 
rendering service commensurate with 
their capacities. This procedure, how- 
ever, has more dangers than the first, 


since the persons affected remain in 
the service. Offsetting this danger is 
the fact that only a few are affected 
at any one time and the salary losses 
are only temporary. 

Application of standards of second- 
ary evidences of merit at the other 
extreme (to those of apparently out- 
standing caliber) would require the 
cooperation of the entire staff. It would 
involve the establishing of a salary 
for classroom teachers commensurate 
with those paid administrative and 
This would 


supervisory employes. 





have to be open to any classroom 
teacher who qualified. 

The teachers selected would have to 
be recognized as outstanding by their 
colleagues. The higher salaries would 
have to apply only as long as the 
teachers’ service met the high stand- 
ards established. Such a policy would 
have the advantage of allowing out- 
standing personnel to advance through 
teaching and not administrative posi- 
tions. It would be defensible only if 
it was so administered as to increase 
the overall efficiency of the entire staff. 


Some Outcomes of Secondary Education 
That Contribute Most to College Success 


ANY are the pros and cons 

concerning the high — school 
curriculum and future college success. 
Studies have revealed the relative un- 
importance of the pattern of subjects 
pursued. Nevertheless, some colleges 
cling to entrance requirements estab- 
lished decades ago and many high 
schools adhere to a curriculum in ac- 
cord with such requirements. 

The impact of tradition may also 
be observed in the fact that many 
parents want their children to pursue 
“college preparatory” 
course, whether or not they plan to 
attend college. In many small high 
schools this may be the only type of 
curriculum available, though 
relatively few of the graduates ever 
attend college. Can any major change 
soon be expected? This is doubtful. 


a so-called 


even 


A recent survey including 467 sec- 
ondary schools distributed throughout 
the United States revealed that, in 
general, schools are as concerned now 
with college entrance requirements as 
they have been in the past.’ For vir- 


tually every school which reported 
less attention to such requirements, 
there was another which reported 


more attention. Whether the problem 
will ever be resolved to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned, on the high 
school and on the college level, is 
open to question. 

There 


is much, however, that can 


Romine, S.: An Appraisal of Educational 
Theory and Practice Related to Some Aspects 
of the Curriculum of the Public Secondary 
School, unpublished doctor’s thesis, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, 1947. Pp. 438. 
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be done in high school to promote 
college success, and it does not neces- 
sarily depend upon any specific pat- 
tern of subjects. The school should 
consciously be concerned with experi- 
ences and knowledge which will pro- 
mote the development of: 

Intellectual initiative, self reliance 
and curiosity. 

Reading skills and interests. 

Ability to think. 

Skill in oral and written expression. 

Library skills and other skills in 
using books, periodicals and so forth. 

Intellectual interests, such as in his- 
tory, science and so forth. 

A broad vocabulary. 

Ability to listen discriminately. 

Study habits and skills. 

Knowledge of self. 

These are not mutually distinct, and 
practically any course of instruction 
may make a definite contribution to 
the attainment of one or more such 
objectives. They are also useful to any 
student, future educa- 
tional plans, and each was rated by 
curriculum experts as of much or 
greater value to those students going 
on to college.* 

There is much educational content 
(interpreted to include activities and 
experiences as well as subject matter ) 


whatever his 


*Rated by a group of 20 curriculum ex- 
perts participating in a survey basic to the 
doctoral study completed by the author in 
1947. 


which may contribute to the outcomes 
previously mentioned. The funded 
capital of human experience is far too 
great for mastery by any individual. 
How, then, may the teacher select that 
educational content which is of most 
value? In addition to the outcomes, 
there are several other criteria which 
may be applied: 

|. The usefulness of the content in 
interpreting, understanding and ap- 
preciating contemporary life. 

2. The usefulness of the content in 
satisfying the immediate interests and 
needs of students. 

3. The value of the content in de- 
veloping abilities and attitudes useful 
in adult living. 

It is essential also that concern be 
had for the proper organization of 
activities and experiences which make 
up the curriculum and for the meth- 
odology employed in teaching. At- 
tention to the outcomes desired is as 
important in these phases as in the 
selection of content. The teacher al- 
ways should evaluate content, organ- 
ization and method in terms of what 
it is he seeks to accomplish. 

Sustained attention by administra- 
tors, supervisors and teachers to these 
outcomes and criteria will enable high 
schools to promote greater success of 
their students in college. At the same 
time the educational program will 
make a larger contribution to happy 
and effective living on the part of all. 
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Everyone Learns 
at Flower Shows 


CARLETON M. SAUNDERS 
Supervising Principal 

Bridgewater Township Elementary 
Schools, Raritan, N. J. 


ARDEN shows are popular in 
the schools of Bridgewater 
Township. They are community un- 
dertakings with adults assisting. 
Each spring a school of instruction 
in flower and vegetable arrangement 


is held for teachers, principals, parents 


and judges. Experts demonstrate good 
arrangements, discuss the correct way 
to grow flowers and vegetables and 
criticize exhibits. 

Teachers use the flower shows as 
centers of interest in their teaching. 
Government pamphlets are read; let- 
ters are written for information; costs 
are computed. Children learn about 
types of soil, experiment with seeds, 
make posters. Classes take field trips 
and learn to identify field and domestic 
flowers. 
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Children from kindergarten to 
the eighth grade participate. 


The art supervisor assists in drawing 
posters for the shows. The industrial 
arts class prints the ribbons given the 
winners. The home economics teacher 
discusses the nutritional values of vege 
tables. Pupils learn how to sell seeds, 
handle money and keep accounts. They 
also assist the school in spending the 
profits wisely. 

The shows are held in September. So 
that a small number of children will 
not win most of the awards, each child 
is restricted in the number of exhibits 
he may prepare. Pupils bring their 
exhibits to school in the morning 
Judges then make their selections and 
note on the exhibit cards what is in- 
correct with the specimens, arrange- 
ments and containers. That evening, 
which is usually the first P.-T.A. meet 
ing of the year, parents see the ex 
hibits. The next day the awards, in 
the form of ribbons, plants and seeds, 
are presented the winners. 

The garden shows have strengthened 
school and community relations, family 
ties and pupil-teacher understandings. 


Shows are often held at first 
P.-T.A, meeting in September. 

















M. M. CHAMBERS 


American Council on Education 


1. MANDATORY TRANSPORTATION 


RULING: Free transportation for 
pupils of a school district, duly voted 
at a district meeting under Missouri 
statutes, is not construed to mean that 
a school conveyance must come to the 
door of every pupil’s home on every 
day of the school year, but must be 
interpreted with regard to road condi- 
tions and the welfare of the majority 
of the pupils using the conveyances. 
State ex rel. Rice v. Tompkins et al., 
(Mo. App.), 203 S. W. 2d 881 (1947). 

CASE: An 8 year old girl resided 
on an unimproved road which became 
nearly impassable for motor vehicles 
at Certain times during the school year. 
The board of education made it op- 
tional for the bus driver on that par- 
ticular route to call at her door, or 
to come to a point three eighths of a 
mile away, or only to a point more 
than 2 miles away, according to 
weather and road conditions each day. 

Petition by the pupil's father to 
compel the bus to come to the door 
of the home every school day was 
granted in the trial court but was re- 
versed and denied in the court of 
appeals. Traversing the unimproved 
road during bad weather conditions 
would result in loss of time and a 
hazard to the health and safety of 
all other pupils in the vehicle. 

COMMENT: Where it is not prac- 
ticable for a school bus to visit every 
remote rural home, school districts 
often maintain a heated shelter as an 
assembly point and bus station. Main- 
tenance of such shelter where neces- 
sary is unquestionably an educational 
function for which public school funds 
may be lawfully used. Proper provi- 
sion for efficient daily attention to 
the heating, ventilation, sanitation and 
safety of the shelter is important. 
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CURRENT DECISIONS ON SCHOOL LAW 


|. What does mandatory transportation mean? 


SN oO om Fe WwW DY 


2. DISTRICTS NOT LIABLE IN TORT 

RULING: A public school district 
in Texas cannot be held liable for 
damage to the automobile of an inno- 
cent party, incurred in a collision with 
a school bus caused by the negligence 
of the school bus driver. Texas ad- 
heres closely to the strict rule that 
agencies of the state are immune from 
responsibility in tort. Campbell v. 
Hillsboro Independent School District, 
(Tex. Civ. App.), 203 S. W. 2d 663 
(1947). 

CASE: This was a highway collision 
in which the weight of the evidence 
indicated that the school bus driver 
was at fault, but the court held that 
the question of negligence was im- 
material as against the district because 
an agency of the state is not respon- 
sible for the negligence of its agent 
or servant in the performance of a 
governmental function. 


COMMENT: This harsh rule has 
been modified in some states, notably 
New York and California, and many 
other states permit boards of educa- 
tion to carry liability insurance out of 
which damages may be paid. Like 
most other damage suits against 
school districts, this case underscores 
the desirability of a statewide public 
liability insurance system, resembling 
the familiar workmen's compensation 
plans, to provide for indemnity to 
innocent persons iniured through acci- 
dent or negligence by public agencies. 


3. DISTRICT-TO-DISTRICT TUITION 


RULING: Where a high school dis- 
trict in Missouri receives students sent 


When is a school district not liable for damages? 

Is district-to-district tuition mandatory? 

Can city make "'gift'' to school in lieu of taxes? 

Does overlapping of districts affect debt limitations? 

Must city councils provide funds requested by school boards? 


Can school property revert to other than original grantor? 


by another district not maintaining a 
high school, it is entitled to collec: 
tuition payments from the home di 

trict where it appears that that dis 
trict could have provided the neces- 
sary revenue if it had levied taxes up 
to the statutory limit for the years 
concerned. The fact that the neces- 
sary revenue was not levied is not a 
good defense. Linn Consolidated High 
School District No. 1 v. Pointer’s 
Creek Public School District No. 42, 
(Mo.), 203 S. W. 2d 721 (1947). 


CASE: The defendant district in- 
cluded taxable property assessed at 
about $100,000. It levied 20 cents 
per $100 in 1943, when the statute 
then in force permitted a levy of 40 
cents, and levied 25 cents in 1945, 
when it could have lawfully levied 65 
cents. 

Under existing circumstances, it 
cannot plead lack of revenue and thus 
escape its obligations to another dis- 
trict which provided high school facil- 
ities for its students. 

Said the Supreme Court of Mis- 
sourt: “The duty of a school district 
to discharge its obligations, if it can 
do so by a levy within the limits pro- 
vided by law, is mandatory upon the 
district and its directors, and it is 
mandatory that they certify a levy 
within the legal limits sufficient to 
retire the obligations of the dis- 
ae 

COMMENT: This case, like many 
others of its kind, spotlights the in- 
congruity of perpetuating a school dis- 
trict as a taxing subdivision when it 
is too small to support any kind of 
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public school properly. A statute pro- 
viding for the automatic extinction of 
any school district, when its annual 
revenue falls below a prescribed limit, 
might be worthy of consideration. 
Automatic annexation of the territory 
to the contiguous district maintaining 
the school facilities actually used 
would be a short cut to good organi- 
zation in many such Cases. 


4. GIFTS IN LIEU OF TAX MONEY 


RULING: When a City acquires 
from private owners a utility, such as 
a waterworks or a gas and electric sys- 
tem, the utility is no longer taxable 
by the local public school district; and 
in Texas the city in such a case has no 
power to pay the school district an 
annual sum in lieu of the tax revenue 
thus lost. San Antonio Independent 
School District v. Board of Trustees of 
San Antonio Electric and Gas System 
et al, (Tex. Civ. App.), 204 8. W. 2d 
22 (1947). 

CASE: The city of San Antonio ac- 
quired the electric and gas system in 
1942 and placed its operation in the 
hands of a board of trustees under a 
trust indenture which bound it to 
pay the school district $113,750 an- 
nually as a gift in lieu of taxes, with 
any unpaid portion to be cumulative 
as an obligation in future years until 
paid. It is held that this feature of the 
indenture is unlawful and unenforce- 
able because the Texas constitution 
forbids a city to make a gift to a school 
district, and this can be done neither 
directly nor through the agency of a 
board of trustees. Moreover, the fea- 
ture could not be enforceable as a 
contract because it constituted no part 
of the inducement to the trust agree- 
ment for any party thereto. 

COMMENT: “Payment in lieu of 
taxes” is an interesting and respectable 
expedient in such cases, where permis- 
sible under state law; but the possible 
hardships on local school districts flow- 
ing from the removal of municipally 
acquired utilities from the tax rolls 
are likely to be readily mitigated under 
modern systems of state aid to public 
schools, in which state funds from 
sources other than property taxes make 
up the difference between the local 
revenues produced by a maximum levy 
and the established minimum standards 
of school support. 


5. OVERLAPPING DISTRICTS 


RULING: The Montana constitu- 
tional limitation of indebtedness to 
3 per cent of taxable property applies 
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to each municipal or school corpora- 
tion singly, without regard to over- 
lapping of boundaries. Thus, a school 
district lying wholly within a larger 
high school district may issue bonds 
up to 3 per cent of its own taxable 
property. House v. School District 
No. 4 of Park County et al., (Mont.), 
184 P. 2d 285 (1947). 

CASE: The smaller district had an 
assessed valuation of $11,750,000, 
giving it a debt limit of $352,000. It 
proposed to issue $325,000 in bonds. 
Its assessed valuation was 59 per cent 
of that of the larger overlapping high 
school district, which had an outstand- 
ing debt of $99,000. A taxpayer some- 
what fancifully contended that 59 per 
cent of the $99,000 must be regarded 
as outstanding debt of the smaller dis- 
trict which, when added to the pro- 
posed $325,000 of new indebtedness, 
would exceed that district's debt limit. 

The majority of the court readily 
decided to the contrary; but Chief 
Justice Adair and Justice Angstmann 
dissented and took occasion roundly 
to condemn the statute of 1947 which 
authorized the creation of overlapping 
school districts. 

COMMENT: The theory of a public 
school district as a distinct quasi- 
corporate entity, not to be confused 
with other subdivisions which it may 
overlap, is fundamental; but the crea- 
tion of a system of two or three layers 
of overlapping school districts for dif- 
ferent academic levels, as in Illinois, 
California, Kansas and Montana, 
though possessing Certain transitory 
advantages, produces a multiplicity and 
complexity of district organization 























much less preferable than nonover- 
lapping large local districts capable of 
supporting complete school systems at 
all levels. 


6. FISCAL INDEPENDENCE 


RULING: Delaware acts of 1905 
and 1915 are properly construed as 
authorizing city boards of education to 
determine for each year the amounts 
of money necessary to be raised by 
taxation for school purposes, and as 
requiring city councils to levy and ap- 


propriate the amounts so determined. 
State ex rel. Du Pont v. Mayor and 
Council of Wilmington et al., (Del. 
Super.), 54 A. 2d 176 (1947). 

CASE: The Wilmington board of 
education adopted a budget calling for * 
$774,000 to be raised by taxation for 
1947-48 and the city council proposed 
to appropriate slightly less than half 
of that amount. This suit was brought 
by a taxpayer to compel the council 
to provide the amount requested by 
the board of education. The present 
decision merely denies a motion by the 
city’s counsel to dismiss the petition 
and this means that the petition will 
be heard and decided. The present 
opinion clearly indicates, however, 
that the city council is obligated to 
provide the amount determined by the 
board of education, and that it may be 
compelled to do so by mandamus. 


COMMENT: This is a reaffirmation 
of the sound principle that a city board 
of education is an agency of the state 
and not an ordinary administrative de- 
partment of the municipal govern- 
ment, but a public quasicorporation 
coordinate with the city corporation 
and having fiscal powers as defined by 
the state statutes. 


7. REVERSION OF SCHOOL SITE 


RULING: When a deed of a school 
site by a private grantor specifies a 
condition subsequent which will cause 
the land to revert to the grantor, and 
that condition actually occurs, the 
available remedy is re-entry by the 
grantor or his heirs; and it cannot be 
availed of by other parties. Farmers’ 
High School Consolidated District No. 
3, Johnson County, v. Parker, (Mo. 
App.), 203 S. W. 2d 516 (1947). 


CASE: The grantor’s deed, in 1881, 
of one acre of land to the school dis- 
trict was on condition that the land 
would revert to the grantor if and 
when the directors should fail to main- 
tain a good fence around it. Many 
years later a new owner of the farm 
formerly owned by the grantor, not 
himself an heir of the grantor, comes 
to assert a claim to the one acre school 
site, showing that at various times it 
has not been fenced. His claim cannot 
be sustained and the school district 
can eject him because the reversionary 
clause of the deed is not self executing 
and not available to parties other than 
the grantor and his heirs. 


COMMENT: This is a good illustra- 
tion of some elementary principles 
governing reversion of real estate. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 


Donald K. Phillips, superintendent of 
schools of Rutland, Vt., since July 1946, 
has been appointed superintendent ot 
schools of New Rochelle, N. See ae 
starting salary of $10,000. This will go 
to $12,000 in two years. Before going to 
Rutland, Mr. Phillips was associated 
with the New York City board of edu 
cation for sixteen years. He _ succeeds 
Herbert C. Clish who is now head of 
the school system in San Francisco. 

Raymond M. Baker, superintendent of 
schools at Auburn Heights, Mich., is 
now superintendent of the new rural 
school district in that state which includes 
Elmwood, Stiles, Stone and Auburn 
Heights. 

H. Frank Hare, formerly principal of 
Liberty High School, Bethlehem, Pa., is 
now superintendent of schools at Phoe 
nixville, Pa. 

G. Robert Koopman, formerly assistant 
superintendent, has beeen named asso 
ciate superintendent in Michigan under 
staff reorganization plans announced re 
cently by State Supt. Eugene B. Elliott. 
Dr. Koopman will be in charge of in 
struction and educational planning. Other 
reassignments include: C. L. Taylor, 
assistant superintendent for finance, for 
merly chief of the finance and_ school 
accounting division; Earl E. Mosier, 
assistant superintendent for instruction, 
formerly chief of the higher education 
and certification division; Wilfred F. 
Clapp, assistant superintendent for school 
reorganization and plant, formerly chief 
of the school plant division; Norman E. 
Borgerson, assistant superintendent for 
administration, formerly chief of the ad- 
ministrative services division, and Charles 
E. Forsythe, assistant superintendent for 
interscholastic athletics, formerly director 
of the division. 

John F. Moran, vice principal of Pitts 
field High School, Pittsfield, Mass., has 
been elected to the newly created post 
of assistant superintendent of schools in 
that city, at a salary of $5500. 

Charles T. Cowan, principal of Lin 
coln School, Newark, N. J., for seven 
years, resigned to accept the superin 
tendency at Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS 


John E. Moore, supervising principal 
of the Passaic Township schools, Pas- 
saic, N. J., has resigned to become di- 
rector of education at the State Home 
for Boys at Jamesburg, N. J. 
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Eugene M. McKelvey, supervising 
principal of the schools of Derry Borough, 
Westmorland County, Pennsylvania, has 
been named associate superintendent of 
the county schools, succeeding John H. 
Elliott, retired. 

Ray L. Lindbloom, principal of -the 
Benjamin Franklin Junior High School 
at Ridgewood, N. J., has resigned to 
accept the position of supervising prin 
cipal of the school system of Elmont, 


L. I, 


PRINCIPALS 
John H. Nicholson, formerly with the 
public schools of Briarcliffe Manor, 


N. Y., has begun his first year as prin- 
cipal of the Hutchinson Senior High 
School, Hutchinson, Kan. 

Robert Marshall, superintendent of 
schools at Martin, Tenn., is the new 
principal of Carr Central High School 
at Vicksburg, Miss., succeeding Carl 
Wilson who retired to go into business 
with his brothers in Louisiana. 


Maxim Frank Losi, principal of School 
25, Jersey City, N. J., has been appointed 
principal of Ferris High School, suc- 
ceeding the late S§. Thomas Traina. 

Doris C. Searell, teacher in the school 
system of New Bedford, Mass., has been 
named principal of the Harrington 
Memorial School of that city. 

Michael J. Murphy Jr., acting principal 
of the Hallsville School at East Man- 
chester, N. H., since October 1, has been 
made principal succeeding H. Gilbert 
Jordan who retired. 

Joseph Saltzman, instructor in the 
Louisville Hebrew School, Louisville, 
Ky., has ben named principal of the 
school and its two branches. 

Thomas V. Baucom, principal of ‘Kitz 
miller High School at Cumberland, Md., 
who holds the rank of lieutenant in the 
U.S. Naval Reserve, has been appointed 
associate officer and training officer of 
the Cumberland Organized Naval Re 
serve Division. 

Ehud Priestley, superintendent of 
schools at Salem, N. J., has been named 
principal of Nutley High School, Nut- 
ley, N. J., succeeding Howard G. Spal- 
ding who is now principal of the A. B. 
Davis High School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Charles L. Steel Jr., principal of Tea- 
neck High School, Teaneck, N. J., is the 
new president of the New Jersey Edu 
cation Association. He served for the 





Bowe THE NEWS 


last. two years as vice president and 
chairman of the legislative committee. 


IN THE COLLEGES 
Dr. Herman B. Wells, now on leave 


of absence as president of Indiana Uni 
versity, has been appointed special ad- 
viser on cultural affairs to Gen. Lucius 
D. Clay, American military governor in 
Berlin 

Lawrence Vredevoe, principal of the 
Lakewood High School, Lakewood, 
Ohio, has been appointed assistant di- 
rector of the University of Michigan 
Bureau of Cooperation With Schools. 
He will begin his new duties in Febru 
ary. 

Max R. Goodson, principal of the Hor 
ace Mann-Lincoln School, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, has assumed 
the newly created post of assistant dean 
and coordinator of research and service 
in Ohio State University College of Edu- 
cation. 

Gertrude Eastman, former school com- 
missioner of Mason County, Michigan, 
is now director of elementary education 
at Wisconsin State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wis. 

Gertrude H. Woodard, dean of stu 
dents at Miner Teachers College, Wash 
ington, 1D. C., since 1925, has retired 
alter twenty-six years’ association with 
that institution. 

Prof. Oscar F. Weber, member of the 
faculty of the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Education for more than twenty- 
five years, is retiring for reasons of 
health. 


OTHERS 


Alexander Frazier, formerly secondary 
curriculum coordinator for the Los An- 
geles County Schools, is now curriculuin 
consultant for the Phoenix Union High 
Schools and Phoenix College, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


Herbert S. Mitchell, who has been 
business manager of the public schools 
of Dearborn, Mich., for eighteen years, 
has resigned as of February 1. 


DEATHS 
Nicholas Murray Butler, 


emeritus of Columbia University, died 
recently at the age of 85. Dr. Butler held 
honorary degrees from 37 universities in 
various parts of the world. He had been 


president 


(Continued on Page 78.) 
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Sylvan .Branch School, Grand Rapids, 


Mich., is described on pages 36 and 37. 
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SCHOOL HEADS AND TEACHERS furnished the architects with a thorough study of 
school and community needs for the new elementary school at Monroeville, Ala. 


¢ COUNTY 
SCHOOL'S GLASS LOBBY 
SERVES THE BUS RIDERS 


W. E. CAMPBELL Jr. 


Sizemore and Campbell, Architects 


Montgomery, Ala. 


HE NEW ELEMENTARY SCHOOL at Monroeville, 

Ala., was planned to serve the community as well as 
the children. It replaces a former two story building 
which burned. 

It is all on one floor and as fireproof as it is possible to 
build. It is placed upon the site so as to allow the max- 
imum amount of play area for children segregated into 
age groups. 

The plant joins an existing small brick structure which 
has been converted into a cafeteria and an industrial arts 
building. It can also be used as a play space on rainy days, 
as a meeting place for civic groups and for asserhblies, 


when desired. 
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The new building contains 12 classrooms designed in keeping 
with the instructional program, a library and general purpose room, 
toilet and other facilities segregated for children and teachers. There 
is also a teachers’ lounge, an office with fireproof storage space and 
an entrance lobby enclosed with glass block adjacent to the bus 


unloading station and to the auditorium, which is planned for the 


future. 

This auditorium will be fan-shaped and will seat approximately 
1000. It is to be acoustically treated, as are the classrooms. Tile 
facing is used for the classroom walls because of its ease of main- 
tenance and its light-reflective quality. The floors are covered with 
asphalt tile, linoleum and quarry tile in conformity with the uses 
of the various areas. 

First and second grade rooms are on the east and have direct 
access to the play area for this group. They have sheltered porches 
containing cages for small pets and places for growing plants. The 
classrooms have wardrobes and storage spaces, drinking fountains, 
hand washing facilities and toilets. 

The corridors are lighted by clerestory windows. A goldfish pool 
and flower beds are watered by drainage from the roof. 

Provision has been made for future growth by the inclusion of 
movable partitions so that rooms can be added as required. The 
heating plant also was designed for expansion. Zoned heating is 
employed as a means of economizing on operating costs. 

The insurance premium on the new building is the minimum, 
effecting a saving of approximately $1000 over that paid a year ago. 








JAMES K. HAVEMAN 


Architect, Grand Rapids, Mich 


Door connecting 
the kindergarten 
with the main 
corridor is 
framed with glass 
block. Below: Re- 
flected light from 
directional glass 
block panel car- 
ries to the inside 
rows of the room. 
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NEW SCHOOL employing the latest 

developments in scientifically controlled 
daylighting opened its doors to 150 kindergar- 
ten and primary grade pupils at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., in September. It is the Sylvan Branch 
of Oakdale Christian School. 

Owned and operated by the parents, the Syl- 
van Branch School is the newest of eight built 
by the Dutch-American inhabitants of Grand 
Rapids. In that city the Christian School So- 
ciety plans to spend $1,500,000 in educational 
facilities for more than 6000 of its children. 
The Christian schools are supported by contri- 
butions from Dutch-Americans and by nominal 


tuition fees. 
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Kindergarten at south end of building has its own play area, entrance, drinking fountains and toilets. 


The flat roof and unadorned facade of the one story which it ts reflected down onto working surfaces. An 
Sylvan School combine with its low silhouette to pro- — even distribution of daylight and a relatively constant 
duce a modern functional look. Its exterior walls are of light level result. 
light buff variegated brick, with Indiana limestone Since the major portion of light transmitted by the 
trim. glass block is directed upward, the surface brightness of 

Inside, the seven classrooms and kindergarten open the panel is low and no shades or blinds are used. Be- 
off a central corridor which bisects the building. Class- cause window heads are low, shades on the sash need 
rooms, designed to seat 40 pupils, are a standard size be drawn only in the early morning or late afternoon. 
2 by 22 feet. All have 11! foot ceilings. Most of the school’s windows face east or west. 

One of the school’s most interesting characteristics is All classrooms and equipment are decorated or fin- 
the classroom fenestration, a combination of windows ished to complement the daylight system. Walls, ceilings, 
and glass block panels. A continuous band of windows floors, woodwork, desks and even the radiators are 
provides for vision and ventilation. Panels of glass painted and finished to provide reflectivities that will 
block, broken only by slender structural members, ex- reduce brightness contrasts and that will closely match 
tend to ceiling height. the reflectances recently recommended. 

With this fenestration system more than 70 per cent The school was completed and equipped last spring 
of the exterior wall area of each classroom—all but a at a cost of about $100,000. Economies were effected in 
strip 3 feet high—transmits daylight to the interior. The — various ways. Excavation costs, for example, were saved 
windows, which are 2 feet 9 inches high, are set on by laying out the building all on one floor and by using 
sills 3 feet above floor level. Glass block panels are 5 a concrete slab foundation. 
feet 4 inches high. Under this arrangement, toilet rooms, the boiler room 

Glass block used is of the prismatic light-directional and utility sections are adjacent to each other. Offices 
type. It directs the daylight toward the ceiling from and teachers’ rooms are grouped at the main entrance. 





Below the glass block panels, a continuous band of windows provides for vision and ventilation. 
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¢ BAKERSFIELD FAVORS 
SQUARE CLASSROOM: DIVIDES IT INTO FIVE AREAS 


JOHN L. COMPTON 


Superintendent, Bakersfield City School District 


= 


HE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICT of Bakersfield, Calif., serves 

a city population of 90,000 and a school enrollment of 9800. Both 
populations have doubled within the last ten years and are expected to 
double again within the next ten. The present school system consists of 
16 schools. 

A new building program has been started to relieve present overcrowding 
and provide for expected growth. A survey was made covering population 
trends, new housing developments and business centers, proposed streets 
and highways, after which sites were chosen for six new schools. Each has 
approximately 10 acres which will allow for growth. 

The building program was worked out by the architect in conjunction 
with the superintendent, assistant superintendent in charge of curriculum 
and the business manager. It was planned in conformity with the curriculum 
and the type of construction was governed by the building budget. School 
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Opposite Page: In Kern County, 
the largest oil producing county 
in the United States, as well as 
a fruit, vegetable and cotton 
growing section, the population 
is expanding so rapidly that a 
thorough survey was called for. 
Based on this survey, six 10-acre 
sites were selected for six new 
schools, which are described. 








principals and department heads were 
allowed to state their individual re- 
quirements. 

Each school is planned to have 12 
classrooms, an administrative section, 
a kindergarten, a cafeteria-auditorium, 
a custodian’s workroom. North light 
is to be provided for all classrooms. 
The cafeteria and administration sec- 
tion is placed so as to facilitate use by 
the public. The kindergarten is sep- 
arated from the main block of class- 
rooms. Toilet rooms and the custo- 
dian’s room are centrally located. 

The administration unit, 30 by 68 
feet, contains a space for the public 
separated from the clerk’s office by a 
counter; a principal's office; a toilet 
room; a bookroom with shelves and 
cabinets for books and supplies; a 
nurse’s room with a work table, cabi- 
nets and sink; boys’ and girls’ rest 


rooms; a teacher's rest room, and a 
janitor’s Closet. 

The kindergarten unit is 30 by 68 
feet with a work table and sink, boys’ 
and girls’ toilet rooms, a coat alcove 
and an 8 by 30 foot storage room. 

The multipurpose room, to be used 
as cafeteria and auditorium, is 40 by 
68 feet, has a 16 by 40 foot stage, an 
8 by 44 foot kitchen, storage rooms 
for food and chairs. 

The square type of classroom was 
adopted for flexibility and to provide 
for greater use of space in accordance 
with the curriculum. It is divided into 
five working areas: an entry and coat 
alcove, a work area, a formal teaching 
area, a project display area and an out- 
door teaching and project area. Class- 
rooms contain a wardrobe for coats, 
storage cabinets for supplies, a work 
table, a teacher's wardrobe and space 


for book storage. Each has a 20 by 30 
foot sink, 24 feet of blackboard and 
35 feet of cork pin board. 

All rooms are bilaterally lighted, 
taking full advantage of natural light 
by means of a continuous strip of 
clerestory sash on the corridor walls 
above the corridor roof. A 4 foot roof 
overhang shades these windows. The 
light is reflected from the corridor roof 
surface. The north wall of classrooms 
is all glass, from the ceiling down to 
within 314 feet from the floor. One 
large door opens onto the outdoor 
activity area. 

Each building is of wood frame con- 
struction on concrete foundations, has 
a cement stucco exterior and some 
brick veneer. Inside walls are of fiber- 
board and ceilings are of perforated 
acoustic tile. All attic space is insu- 
lated with a 4 inch mineral blanket. 


Of stucco and brick veneer, the type of construction was determined by the budget. 
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unit console heaters, thermostat- 
ically controlled. 

Play areas and individual out- 
door activity areas are stressed. 
The latter have had particular 
study both as to functional merit 
and beauty. The close associa- 
tion of outdoor and indoor class- 
rooms gives a feeling of infor- 
mality. Generous lawns and am- 
ple planting space on_ the 
grounds complete this feeling. 
































If We Wait Five Years for Costs to Come Down, How Are We to House 
The Influx of New Pupils? Present Low Interest Rates Willi Help to 
Offset the High Cost of Building, Illinois Groups Told. 


Build Schools Now, If Needed 


HY delay construction? Build 

now, or tin portables soon will 
rise in every school yard to take care 
of the 50 per cent jump in enrollment 
the statisticians predict for 1952. 

“How can we build when costs are 
sO Outrageous? 

The answer to that one is that costs 
are not going to drop much in the 
next five years. Moreover, high costs 
are somewhat offset by low interest 
rates. Two per cent interest on a bond 
issue can bring a big saving over 4 or 5 
per cent in a twenty year period. 

The foregoing advice is the consen- 
sus of a speakers’ panel on construc- 
tion held at a meeting of the Illinois 
Association of School Boards and the 
Illinois Association of School Adminis- 
trators in Chicago November 17 and 
18. The five members of the panel 
more or less agreed on the following 
trends in school construction: 

1. Master planning now precedes 
construction. The individual building 
and classroom are being designed 
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around future plans for the curriculum 
and the curriculum is being based on 
community needs. 

2. In schoolhouse planning of to- 
day, parents, teachers and pupils give 
their ideas of what they want, as well 


as the administrator, architect and 
board members. 
3. Modular construction methods 


are being employed; old and new con- 
struction materials are being used in 
the simplest possible way for greater 
beauty. 

4. One story elementary schools are 
being built for easy relation between 
the indoors and outdoors. The larger 
roof cost is offset by substitution of 
lighter and less fire resistant materials 
and by lack of stairways. 

5. More floor area is being allowed 
for the activity type of program. Since 
25 square feet of floor area is needed 
tor each pupil, the long narrow class- 
room must go; a room nearly square is 
the choice. 

6. Panels of directional glass block 


are being considered for outside class- 
room walls so as to utilize the full 
value of natural lighting. 

Fluorescent and incandescent 
lighting are equally well regarded for 
artificial lighting but the day of the 
indirect fixture is gone forever. 

8. In classroom finish, walls, ceilings, 
dadoes, floors and desk surfaces are 
being kept light to control the bright- 
ness ratio between the child's visual 
task and his surroundings. These light 
finishes require good maintenance. 

9. In heating and ventilating there 
is no single trend. 

10. In classrooms, the great need in 
both new and old buildings is for 
audio-visual installations. 

Members of the panel were Wallace 
Green and Claire Gleason, board pres- 
idents of Waukegan and Grayslake, 
Ill., respectively; Charles Behrensmeyer, 
architect, Quincy, Ill; Tom Higgins, 
building consultant, Chicago, and N. E. 
Viles, specialist in school plant man- 
agement, U. S. Office of Education. 
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Chalk uit 


JANUARY 
OH, HERE COMES January with its sleet and hail 


and snow, when the heating system falters and the school 
bus fails to go, when sniffs and sneezes echo and the 
kids grow wan and pale, when the unpaid bills from 
Christmas clutter up the morning mail. The basketball- 
ers fumble and the glee club fails to glee, as rage 1s 
freely registered by old Vox Populi. Oh, blow ye winds 
and snow ye snow! Whatever may betide, I'll welcome 
January—and I'll take it in my stride. 


« » 


SALUTE TO JANITORS 

THE MONTH of January takes its 
name from the Latin divinity, Janus, 
who held a most exalted position 
among the Gods as the janitor of 
Heaven. The ancients pictured Janus 


as having four eyes so that he could 





see in all directions at once and it is 
thus, with his load of keys jangling at his side, that he 
pursues his kindly way straight from the pages of 
mythology down into the shining corridors of today’s 
school. 

It is particularly fitting during this month of long 
hours, anemic boilers and piling snowdrifts, that we 
pause a moment and give honor to him who keeps the 
building spotless and at the same time acts as our 
finest ambassador of good will to the public. 

Among my happiest memories as a superintendent of 
schools, I recall such really great gentlemen as Bill 
Kast, who not only served as furnace man and fireman, 
policeman and traffic cop but who also doubled as an 
usher for the school assembly and, when necessity arose, 
played Santa Claus for the kindergartners. And there 
was Fred Schieber, whose unassuming genius as a bar- 
gainer with school supply agents earned me the com- 
pletely undeserved title of careful buyer and a clever 
business man. Who among us has not been helped to 
better community relationships by a kindly janitor or to 
a bigger job because the school building was clean? 

The early Romans had a pretty concept regarding 
Janus, which may well exemplify his descendants today. 
“In the morning hours,” says the poet, “he openeth the 
gates of earth to let in the cheerful day and reluctantly 


he closeth them on the return of the evening.” 


« » 


THE YEAR AHEAD 


TREMENDOUS and challenging questions rise to 
bewilder the school administrator as he faces the year 


ahead. What shall be done to ensure an education for 
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enduring peace and understanding? What international 
program will best fit the war veteran into a chang- 
ing world? What steps shall he take to ensure that 
Pansy does not again flunk her Geometry? Can the 
superintendent support some international educational 
organization as an instrumentality for world coopera- 
tion? Shall girls be allowed to come to school in slacks 
over the protests of Mrs. Diddlefusser? Shall we press 
for more federal aid in the year to come? And how can 
we keep the monthly telephone bill below $10? 

These questions, my fellow colleagues, we must meet 
forthrightly and with calm determination, for on the 
way we answer some of them depends the future of 
mankind or at least one member thereof. 


« » 


TO A TEACHER 


MOST IMPORTANT to you, who would teach a 
child, is an understanding of what makes a child tick. 

Physically, it is fresh air and sunshine, the rhythm of 
play and rest and the nourishment of good food—for 
the child is a growing thing. 

It is the affection you give the child, too, and the 
recognition and appreciation, the praise fairly bestowed 
and the protection with which you surround him—for 
the child is a human thing. 

It is the understanding heart you bring to his grow- 
ing, the simplicity of mind to his developing and your 
abiding faith in what he will some day be—all these 
things are necessary in teaching a child. 

« » 


THOUGHT OF THE MONTH 

E. B. C. writes, “As I look 
out my classroom window, I 
see the new snowflakes falling 
lightly upon the earth—mil- 
lions of snowflakes, each one 
differing from the other; a 
tribute to Nature’s creative 
genius, to originality unlim- 
ited. Thoughtless, indeed, the 
teacher who believes that her 
children are less delicately formed and patterned than 
snowflakes, that each child is no different from every 
other child or that all children are so fashioned that they 
may be forced into a single mold to make teaching 


less difficult. 
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Are We Building White Elephants? 





POPULATION MOBILITY AND SCHOOL 


CONSTRUCTION 


ILL new structures reflect the 
errors of past school construc- 
tion which have made many build- 
ings “white elephants” within a 
decade or will they be in keeping 
with the findings of sociologists on 
the mobility of our American people ? 
The mobility problem was 
brought home to us with the advent 
of World War II and has, if any- 
thing, increased with the cessation 
of hostilities. Many school buildings, 
formerly filled to capacity, are now 
partially empty; in some cases, aban- 
doned. The neighborhoods they 
served had produced and sent to 
school approximately the same num- 
ber of children for many years. The 
structures built were planned to be 
permanent schools for a permanent 
school population. 

However, in the ten years between 
the last two censuses, although the 
population did increase slightly 
(7.2 per cent), the size of the aver- 
age family decreased from 4.1 to 
3.8 persons. This fact is significant 
for educational planners. 

Older residential areas particularly 
show marked decreases in school 
enrollment and sociologists tell us 
this trend will continue. It is true 
that the birth rate has risen from 
16.6 births per thousand in 1933 to 
17.6 in 1940 and to 21.5, its war- 
time peak. The United States Cen 
sus Bureau, however, reports that 
the baby boom will be over by 1948. 


SEVEN YEAR WAVE WILL PASS 


In 1947 children born in 1941 
began to flood our schools and we 
found ourselves short of classrooms 
and teachers. This seven year wave 
wit later pass on through each 
elementary grade and into the high 
schools. After it passes, many school 
boards and superintendents will be 
surprised at a sudden drop in en- 
rollment and the vacant space left. 

Although older residential areas 
are declining in school population, 
subdivisions and newly developed 
home tracts are rapidly growing 
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WILL HAYES 


Assistant Professor of Education 


and schools must be provided. Will 
they be schools with a life ex- 
pectancy of from fifty to seventy- 
five years, as has been customary, 
or might it be more economically 
sound to plan them for a consider- 
ably shorter life expectancy? 

Thought is now being given to 
new schools planned along semi- 
permanent, movable lines, with a 
relatively small permanent building 
as the core. In several communities 
schools have been built so that sec- 
tions or wings can be added, sub- 
tracted or shifted around with a 
minimum of cost. By building in 
this manner these communities are 
avoiding the possibility that school 
buildings, in a decade, may be of 
only partial use to the district. 


The idea now being considered 





HOW, THEN, to plan econom- 
ically and in keeping with ed- 
ucational needs for the school 
population of community X? 
The answer is a logical, albeit 
unconventional one: Erect 
structures which are in keeping 
with the community's school 
needs over a long period. Build 
them as community centers to 
be used for other than educa- 
tional purposes. Plan them so 
that when the financial ledger is 
read a decade hence, the item 
of depreciation will not loom 
too large. 

And, finally, erect them with 
the fact in mind that between 
1940 and 1947, 25 per cent of 
the people in the United States 
changed their permanent resi- 
dences. While yours is not a 
ghost town now, there is no 
assurance, in an age when the 
only thing permanent is change, 
that it might not become one. 














University of California 


de- 


by many school officials is to 
velop, wherever new schools are 
needed, this small permanent unit- 
building, to house approximately 50 
per cent of the contemplated school 
population. For purposes of illus- 
tration, let us assume this structure 
is “T” shaped, with the vertical por- 
tion the auditorium-gymnasium sec- 
tion. A small central section of the 
horizontal portion of the “T” is de- 
voted to administrative offices and 
rest rooms. This is the permanent 
portion of the building and, despite 
any decline in school population, 
will provide a community center 
usable for various functions. 


MOVABLE UNITS AN ADVANTAGE 


The rest of the horizontal portion 
will be made up of fabricated rooms 
designed to be easily installed and 
removed. The initial cost of these 
rooms will not be appreciably differ 
ent from that of the traditional type 
rooms, but because the movable 
units can be transplanted wherever 
needed, the total cost of future new 
construction will be materially re- 
duced. 

Architects have already designed 
models of these new classrooms. 
Some of the pertinent points rela 
tive to construction include: 

STEEL BEAM CONSTRUCTION with the 
roof and frame supported on iron 
pillars, the walls and partitions to 
be “curtain” structures, easily mov- 
able. All facilities within the room, 
including coat rooms, closets and 
bookcases, to be movable so that 
the room can be enlarged or 
changed to meet changing require- 
ments. 

FLoors OF THE CLASSROOMS to rest 
on a concrete base containing radiant 
heating coils. 

OnE waALt, on the side away from 
the sun, to be entirely of glass. This, 
coupled with a ceiling that slopes 
downward from the glass side to 
the opposite side, gives overall light 
to equalize illumination. 
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The following situation illustrates 
che value of a school building similar 
to the one described. Community 
X is a subdivision having 562 chil- 
dren of elementary school age with- 
in the district. Since the commu- 
nity will not expand because of 
geographical boundaries, this num- 
ber represents the maximum ex- 
pected population according to cen- 
sus predictions. If 35 pupils are al- 
lotted to a room, an elementary 
school with 16 classrooms will be 
needed. If community X builds a 
conventional building for this group, 
what will happen to the empty 
classrooms when the pupils migrate 
to high school ? 

Again, according to census re- 
ports, the baby market is by no 
means standardized but is given, 
rather, to highs and lows. Not un- 
til the 1941-46 crop of babies reaches 
child-bearing age will there be an 
other wave of children to fill the 
schools of community X. But even 
here, it is pointed out that each suc- 
ceeding wave for each generation 
will show a marked decline. 





Schools and Communism 


WE FACE the greatest challenge that 
has ever been faced by the teachers of 
our country. . . . The issue between 
Communism and the American way 
of life has been sharply drawn. As 
teachers we dare not dodge this issue. 
We have the responsibility of prepar- 
ing our young people for effective and 
intelligent citizenship. Unless we posi- 
tively indoctrinate our youth with the 
ideals and traditions of the American 
way of life, we may discover unhappily 
that they have embraced subversive 
doctrines and have sold their birth- 
rights for a mess of pottage. 

In our classrooms these boys and 
girls should learn the lessons of politi- 
cal democracy. They should be keenly 
aware of the fact that our country was 
born in protest against tyranny of an 
authoritarian government. They should 
learn that to the extent that they be- 
come dependent upon government, to 
that extent they will lose their basic 
freedoms and liberties. In these dan- 
gerous times it is imperative that 
American youth regain faith in the 
ability of free men to govern them- 
selves and to achieve their own des- 
tinies——PAUL J. MISNER, saperintend- 
ent of schools, Glencoe, Ill. 
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How to Get Results With a Questionnaire 


Surveying Adult Education Needs 


HE Greater Providence Y.M.C.A. 


Institute is an outgrowth of the 
various attempts made by 
Y.M.C.A. of that area to provide an 
educational program suitable to the 
business and industrial needs of 
Rhode Island. Recently it appeared 
advisable to review the offerings of 
the institute in order to determine 
the following points: (1) Do the 
present curriculums fit the needs of 
the community? (2) Should the 
curriculums be expanded or revised? 
(3) What other phases of the insti- 
tute should be reviewed for possible 
modification or improvement? 

With these questions in mind, six 
committees were appointed by the 
chairman of the institute committee 
for the purpose of studying the vari- 
ous curriculums, the industrial con- 
tacts of the institute and the relations 
of the institute to the secondary 
schools of the state. 

One of the committees, which was 
made up of five men, outstanding 
in industry and education, was 
charged with the responsibility for 
finding out exactly what types of 
courses for specific jobs should be 
given to train men and women prop- 
erly in the Greater Providence area. 

The committee decided that the 
only way to approach this question 
was to ask the industrial leaders to 
give the institute the necessary in- 
formation. For this purpose, a letter 
and questionnaire were developed. 
Copies were sent to the outstanding 
business and industrial organizations 
in the state requesting information 
as to the type of jobs they had and 
the type of education or training 
which should be given for each job. 

Seventy-four letters and question- 
naires were sent out signed by the 
director of the institute. These went 
to manufacturing and service organi- 
zations, principally the former. Re- 
turn envelopes were included for ex- 
pediting the replies. 

No attempt was made to send the 
letter to any particular person within 
an organization. However, towards 
the end of the campaign this strategy 
was reversed, and all correspondence 
was directed to a specific individual. 


the - 


ROBERT L. LINCOLN 


Greater Y.M.C.A. 
Institute, Providence, R. |. 


Director, Providence 


The enterprises selected for the in- 
dividual attempt were those of im- 
portance in this community in 
relation to the type of manufacturing 
done as well as to the number of 
employes. 

After three weeks, a follow-up 
procedure was inaugurated in order 
to increase the already high percent- 
age of returns. Three procedures 
were employed: A personal visit was 
made to a responsible person in the 
company by a representative of the 
institute to enlist aid in the return 
of the questionnaire; telephone calls 
were made to executives when the 
representative could not make per- 
sonal contacts; a second letter was 
sent to the individuals from whom 
replies were not received. 

A total of 53 per cent had replied 
at the time of this writing. In view 
of the varied organizations involved 
and the limited period of time fol- 
lowing the date of the first letter, 
this return is outstanding. 

On the questionnaires returned 
217 jobs were listed, the principal 
ones being those of general foreman, 
draftsman, salesman, supervisor, ac- 
countant and personnel manager. A 
further breakdown of the job titles 
included in the questionnaire in- 
dicates that many of them could be 
classified under one of the foregoing 
heads. 

The institute is inaugurating a fol- 
low-up program on all companies 
to which questionnaires were sent. 
This will include a letter to each 
organization giving the results of the 
survey and thanking those which re- 
plied for their cooperation. 

It is also planned that all com- 
panies in the survey, those which re- 
plied and those which did not, are to 
be interviewed by the director per- 
sonally or by the industrial coordina- 
tor for the purpose of discussing the 
results and for inviting all companies 
to enroll their employes in the in- 
stitute for the next semester. 
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Practical Content, Planned Use 


and Good Printing Add Up to 





PERSONALITY FOR THE SCHOOL BULLETIN 


HE communication and distribu- 

tion of information which admin- 
istrators and teachers should have are 
of major importance in a school sys- 
tem spread over a large area. A similar 
problem exists in the individual school 
building where unity of understanding 
among employes is desirable. And 
similarly, the providing of the same 
information to all educators in a spe- 
cific area is necessary for the stimula- 
tion of progressive thinking. 

To meet such needs, a printed bulle- 
tin is a practical solution. 

Why printed? Because psycholog- 
ically the printed page commands 
respect. Emotionally, it stimulates the 
senses of sight and touch. Profession- 
ally, it challenges educational thinking. 


PURPOSES CLASSIFIED 


After an examination of several pub- 
lications which I have collected, the 
purposes of school bulletins might be 
classified as follows: 


1. Administrative directives: Bulletin, 
Milwaukee. 

2. Teacher education: Standard, El Paso, 
Tex. 

3. Curriculum improvement: Bulletin, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

4. Public relations: Detroit Schools, 
Detroit. 

5. Esprit de corps: School City News, 
Indianapolis. 


6. Combination of the preceding: Bul- 
letin, San Diego, Calif. 


CURRICULUM DEFINED 
The Milwaukee bulletin, Teaching 


Progress, (not item 1 in the foregoing 
list) is devoted to the improvement of 
the curriculum. The concept of the 
curriculum is given in this publication 
as follows. 

“The curriculum includes more than sub- 
ject matter. The total school experience 
concept includes the teacher and his per- 
sonality, his attitude toward his pupils, his 
enthusiasm and vitality, as well as his 
special knowledges and skills. It includes 
pupil-teacher relationships; the children’s 
relationships with each other, both indi- 
vidual and group, and their contributions 
to class activities and discussions; the rela- 
tionships between teachers and parents. It 
includes the guidance program and the vari- 
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ous forms of special services, such as mental 
and physical health welfare 
counseling. It includes books, maps, audio- 


services and 
visual aids and creative materials of various 
kinds; report cards, tests and examinations. 
It includes the teacher's choice of materials 
and methods, both planned and accidental, 
and the activities of the playground, cor- 
ridor, lunchroom and library. It includes 
the course of study which is the teacher's 
guide in directing the learning experiences 
of the children. 

“The curriculum also includes the teach- 
er’s sensitivity to factors in the environment 
which may be brought into the classroom 
other forms of school- 
It includes school or- 


field and 
community contacts. 


ganization, the rules and the regulations 


trips 


governing pupils and teachers, the school 
building with its janitorial staff, its facil- 
ities and equipment and their use, insofar 
as these in any way either contribute to or 
hinder the child’s growth and development. 
It includes the curricular and extracurricular 
activities and the many unorganized school 
and community for which the 
school is in some measure responsible. As 
the activities of the school increase in scope, 
the curriculum becomes more inclusive.” 


activities 


TO IMPROVE SERVICES 

Specifically, Teaching Progress is 
dedicated to the improvement of the 
educational opportunities of the chil- 
dren in the Milwaukee public schools 
through the improvement of the serv- 
ices of the educational staff. It pro- 
poses to interpret the philosophy of 
the American public school and to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the super- 
visory, instructional, guidance and cutr- 
riculum programs. 


TYPES OF CONTENT 


A further analysis indicates pub- 
licity areas which will help achieve 
Milwaukee’s purpose. This list is ex- 
ploratory rather than comprehensive. 

Administration 

Demonstrations 

Committee memberships 

Committee reports and summaries, such 
as supplementary reading; intercultural 


education; audio-visual aids, a distribution 
of sound motion picture equipment; sci- 
ence; social studies; language arts, results 
of survey; health, health service project; 
guidance; commercial education; primary 
reading; literature; indexing reading ma- 
terials; reading skills 

Curriculum 

New facilities, such as audio; visual; 
texts, library additions; loan materials; ex- 
hibits; conducted tours; nature walks 

New research, such as in the school sys 
tem; significant in other places 

Interpreting the schools and educational 
program 

Teaching aids available or significant 

Results of educational investigations 

Significant happenings, such as commu- 
nity events, radio programs, lectures 

New personnel 

Dates of importance 

Guidance notes 

News of state program 

News about unusual projects in progress 
in other communities 

New college courses 

Educational reports 

Study guides of interpretation, such as 
Dumbarton Oaks, San Confer 
ence, United Nations Charter 

Plans for parent cooperation 

Bibliographies 

Book reviews 

Reading units 

Child study groups 

Testing programs 


Francisco 


School projects 

Pageants 

Study of “The Task of the School” 
Reading readiness 

Poetry anthologies 

In-service training programs 
Special education 

Results of surveys and research studies 
Special schools and their function 
Special classes 

Methods of teaching 

Use of buildings after school 


JUDGED BY APPEARANCE 


Most bulletins, including Milwau- 
kee’s, are 814 by 11 inches in page 
size; this is the same as a standard 
sheet of letter paper. Through com- 
mon usage this size makes a publica- 
tion that is easy to handle and easy to 
file for reference. 

The quality of paper selected is im- 
portant psychologically for the degree 
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of acceptance for a program. The sig- 
nificance of printed material is often 
weighted in terms of the vehicle used. 
Milwaukee selected paper is called 
“coated” or “enamel.” 

Again, psychologically, the kind of 
type selected is a subtle influence. We 
abandoned the idea of the conventional 
type and selected modern faces to 
achieve modern objectives. 

It should be added that school pub- 
lications in magazine format gain a 
nice feeling of unity by adherence to 
few type faces, for example, the Journal 
of the St. Louis public schools, the 
Bulletin of the Baltimore public 
schools and the Standard published by 
the schools of El Paso, Tex. 


USE PICTURES WISELY 

“A picture is worth 10,000 words.” 

“No picture ought to be used which 
does not add meaning to the text.” 

Somewhere between these two lies 
discretion. 

Teaching Progress happened to be- 
gin publication during Milwaukee's 
centennial celebration. This theme was 
<ized upon as an educational spring- 
board for vitalizing class work in lan- 
guage arts, social science, reading and 
other subjects. Also, cuts of pictures 
having historical significance were ob- 
tained at no cost from various agencies. 
These added interest and value to the 
bulletin since they were not readily 
available to the schools. Pictures give 
relief from solid print. 


HOW MANY PAGES? 


The ability of the staff to supply 
the material for a publication must 
be one factor in determining its size. 
But of greater concern is the question, 
“How much will teachers read?” The 
premise for determining the number of 
pages is equally valid for the fre- 
quency of publication. 

The following list of cities, giving 
the size and number of issues of bul- 
letins published by the school systems 
in those cities, speaks for itself. 


Pages Issues 
CIMCINGIN cose ies 8 to 12 10 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ............ 8 10 
AER TREE TO 4to 8 5 
I -iicieisnisssiscsnicibiiememnmpiaanucades 4 10 
MIAN ADOHS) 25555. cscs ieee ce 4 10 
Kansas City, Mo. (one issue 
PAT Sh een Cnn Ds ROE 8 10 
Minneapolis ...................-+0-- 2to 6 36 
San Diego, Calif. ...... .4to 8 40 
: | eee 4to 6 10 
Washington, D. C............... 8 2 


Thus far we have used several de- 
vices to determine the effectiveness of 
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our bulletin as a means of communi- 
cation. 

1. Certain items are held for reser- 
vation after announcing their avail- 
ability. This necessitates a phone call 
on the part of interested readers. 

2. Curriculum committee meetings 
are guided, without previous announce- 
ment, toward the discussion of a spe- 
cific article. 

3. New supplies are announced 
which require the use of requisitions. 

4. Supervisors follow through a 
motivating factor in their classroom 
visits, e.g. the centennial celebration. 

5. The publication of each school is 
scanned, with attention being given to 
the school’s activity, faculty meetings 
and discussions. 

6. A check is made on the use of 
specific assistance in personnel from 
specialized areas, e.g. testing. 


7. Teaching assistance given and 
individual and class work done at the 
central office are checked. 

8. A check is made on library sup- 
plies. 

One issue of the bulletin is used 
as a medium for extended committee 
reports. Obviously, when a report is 
of great length, its complete inclu- 
sion in the curriculum bulletin is im- 
possible. Also, its appeal is to a nar- 
row section of the teaching staff. 
Hence, a separate type of publication 
is needed for this purpose. However, 
we have found that all such publica- 
tions are better received if their con- 
tents have been previously announced, 
digested or summed up before their 
initial appearance. Teachers concerned 
are thereby alerted to the forthcoming 
professional aid and use it more 
judiciously when it is received. 


Maxims for Schoolmen 
ALEXANDER FRAZIER 


Curriculum Consultant, Phoenix Union 
High Schools and Phoenix College 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


The parent of a slow child is not 
interested in the law of averages. 


Keeping books occupies the mind. 
It is also a good way to avoid having 
the time to make decisions. 


It is painful to discuss what goes on 
in the classroom with a person who 
gets excited about it. 


The administrator does not fear 
teacher organization if he is as proud 
of his teachers as he is of his school 
plant. 


He who spends half his time in su- 
pervision will have homework. 


A man will have help in discovering 
the mistakes of his predecessor. It may 
require patience to uncover the suc- 
cesses. 


It takes less time to fire a teacher 
than to improve him. 


An administrator who has been too 
busy all year to work with his new 
teachers becomes much interested in 
them in the spring. 


The school that invests little money 
in its teachers gets a poor return—in 
the fall. 


It is easier to repeat one’s convic- 
tions than it is to account for them. 


An administrator who would not 


hide behind his desk may take refuge 
in his convictions. 


It is easy to keep out front—in a 
rut. 


It is easier to close the office door 
than to stand in the hall. It is easier 
to stand in the hall than it is to go into 
the classroom. 


A new broom should remain in the 
closet. 


Change can be wrought by edict. 
Growth comes only from agreement. 


If an administrator wants to depress 
teachers, he should ask them to write 
up what they are doing. If he wants 
to inspire teachers, he should help 
them to determine what they could be 
doing. 

Questions should precede answers. 


It is easier to compile test data than 
it is to act upon them. 


A new administrator need not go 
out of his way to impress the old 
teachers. They will discover his short- 
comings in the natural course of events. 


A daring administrator is one who 
waits until he has had two complaints 
before changing a policy. 


Recurrent nightmare: The day when 
all teachers are homesick. 
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oT. 


A FAR-REACHING program for the extension of public educa- 


tion into thirteenth and fourteenth grades has been outlined 


by a national committee. The committee's report was received 
by the National Council of Chief State School Officers at its 


annual convention in Los Angeles, December 12. One of three 


subgroups of the council’s planning committee, the group that 
prepared this report on the thirteenth and fourteenth grades, 
was headed by J. Cayce Morrison, assistant commissioner for 
research, New York State Education Department. Other mem- 
bers of the committee were R. R. Cammack, director, voca- 


tional education, Alabama State Department of Education; 
A. J. Gibson, supervisor of high schools, West Virginia State 


Department of Education, and Robert H. Morrison, assistant 


commissioner, supervisor of higher education, New Jersey 
State Department of Education. Consultants for the commit- 


tee were Leonard V. Koos, University of Chicago; John W. 


Harbeson, Pasadena Junior College, and R. W. Gregory, Carl 
A. Jessen and John Dale Russell, U. S. Office of Education. 


PE problem given the committee 
was “to formulate a statement of 
the state’s responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities for the expansion and im- 
provement of educational services in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth years.” 

The committee presents (1) a brief 
summary of the historical development 
and present status of the junior college 
movement, (2) descriptive statements 
of present practice and recent pro- 
posals, (3) a list of some of the major 
issues, (4) a series of proposals of 
policy, (5) an outline of the research 
needed in any state as a basis for 
establishing or extending programs, 
(6) a suggestion for legislative im- 
plementation and (7) some problems 
for further study. . . . 

[The principal content of the report 
is presented in the following excerpts, 
quoted verbatim. } 


* * * 


Saad STATE proposing to develop 
a program of public education 
for the thirteenth and fourteenth years 
will face certain issues. In fact, those 
states which have already established 
such programs will need to reexamine 
them in the light of these questions: 


QUESTIONS TO BE FACED 

1. What groups of persons are to 
be served? 

2. What should the new organiza- 
tions of programs or institutions be 
called? 

3. Under whose auspices should the 
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new institutions be established and 
operated? 

4. In locating these new institu- 
tions, should the emphasis be on plac- 
ing them within commuting distance 
of the largest possible portion of the 
state’s youth, or on establishing strong 
institutions with broad programs on a 
regional basis? 

5. How should they be related to 
existing school districts, that is, dis- 
tricts for administering elementary and 
secondary education? 

6. How should the program for the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years be re- 
lated to the supporting high school 
programs? 

7. What criteria should determine 
the location of the new institutions? 

8. Who will determine what pro- 
grams or curriculum shall be offered 
and in what places? 

9. How should the new institutions 
be articulated with existing institutions 
of post-secondary or higher education? 

10. What qualifications—education 
and experience—will be required of 
teachers? 

11. Will these new institutions be 
free and available to all the youth of 
the state? How free? How available? 

12. How should these new pro- 
grams be financed? 


STATEMENT OF POLICIES 


The following proposals are sub- 
mitted for discussion and study. They 





Opportunities 





will admit of varied applications to 
meet the diverse conditions obtaining 
in the several states. 


In developing a state program of 
public education for the thirteenth 
and fourteenth years, programs 
should be provided for the five 
groups of students identified by the 
Educational Policies Commission, ! 
namely: 


1. Students wanting preparation for 
various technical and semiprofessional 
occupations which require all the train- 
ing that high schools can give and one 
or two years in addition. 

2. Students wanting advanced train- 
ing beyond that which can be offered 
in the years of high school in the 
occupation for which the high schools 
provide the basic preparation. 

3. Students wanting to prepare for 
admission to professional schools and 
the last two years of technical and lib- 
eral arts colleges. 

4. Students wanting to round out 
their general education before entering 
employment or becoming homemakers. 

5. Adults and older youth, mostly 
employed, who wish to continue their 
education during their free hours. 


These new institutions should be 
named community colleges or com- 
munity institutes to indicate the 
broad functions they are designed to 
serve.” 


The name junior college has become 
a distinct liability. It implies diminu- 
tive and unchallenging connotations. 
It does not constitute an accurate de- 
scription of the nature and functions 
of the institution. It tends to concen- 
trate the thinking of students, faculty 
and patrons alike on the university 
preparatory curriculum to the exclu- 
sion of the terminal function. As a 
result of these effects the entire popu- 
lation is given a distorted view of the 
real character of the institution. 


‘Education for All American Youth, Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, 
D. C., 1945, p. 246. 

°The Education Policies Commission uses 
the name, ‘Community Institute.” 
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for the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Grades 





Public community colleges or in- 
stitutes should be under the general 
supervision of the state department 
of education. 

In general, the same supervisory 
controls should apply to the commu- 
nity colleges as to elementary and high 
schools. They should not be under a 
separate state authority for higher edu- 
cation. When they cannot be estab- 
lished in districts under the board of 
education responsible for all elemen- 
tary and high schools of the area, the 
state department of education will need 
to give special consideration to articu- 
lating the program of the college or 
institute with the programs of all the 
supporting high schools. Through re- 
search and conference the state depart- 
ment of education should establish 
standards governing the location and 
maintenance of community colleges 
and the development of their curric- 
ulums. 


With due regard for quality of 
program and economy of operation, 
a community college should be lo- 
cated within commuting distance of 


all youth of the state. 


Research indicates that commuting 
beyond a distance of from 6 to 10 
miles is a handicap to attendance, and 
that there is relatively little commuting 
beyond a radius of 25 miles. Excep- 
tion to this rule will be necessary for 
sparsely populated areas and for curric- 
ulums in vocational and _ technical 
fields providing limited outlets for 
employment. 


Such reorganization of school dis- 
tricts should be obtained as will give 
units of sufficient size to justify the 
organization of a community college 
or institute. 


Local school districts of small size 
and diverse boundary lines constitute 
almost insurmountable obstacles to 
bringing community college education 
within the reach of all American youth. 
Through a process of consolidation 
and reorganization this obstacle may 
be removed. 

It is recognized, however, that in 
some states certain transitional steps 
will be necessary before the complete 
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attainment of desirable district reor- 
ganization can be accomplished. The 
following alternatives may be con- 
sidered: (1) creating a union or fed- 
eration of contiguous districts to pro- 
vide the program through cooperative 
effort, (2) creating a super district 
as in Mississippi or some California 
units or (3) establishing the program 
in the most favorable school center of 
the area with provision for the attend- 
ance of students from other districts. 


The law should provide for the 
integration or close articulation of 
community college programs with the 
supporting high school programs. 


Much of the state enabling legisla- 
tion for the organization of public 
community colleges has been directed 
to the thirteenth and fourteenth years 
only. Under such legislation it is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to develop an 
integrated high school and community 
college program. The latter form of 
organization is thereby placed at a 
distinct disadvantage. State legislation 
should recognize the fact that the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth grades are an 
upward extension of the secondary pro- 
gram and should expedite the oper- 
ation of a program of uninterrupted 
growth and development on the part 
of the students through provision for 
an integrated organization. 

The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion recommends the reorganization of 
the public school program on a 6-4-4 
basis. This plan is in successful oper- 
ation in a number of school systems. 
Where such reorganization is not feas- 
ible, steps should be taken to provide 
close articulation between the commu- 
nity college and the supporting high 
school programs to the end that youth 
may obtain the best possible educa- 
tional opportunities. 


The state through its department 
of education or state board of edu- 
cation should establish criteria gov- 
erning the location of community 
colleges. 

The standards established should 
take into consideration the number 
and distribution of students, other edu- 
cational opportunities in the commu- 
nity or area, the distribution of occu- 


pational opportunities and the desire 
of the people of the area for a commu- 
nity college program. 

Present evidence indicates that from 
150 to 200 full time students is a 
minimum number for college prepara- 
tory and terminal general programs. 
To provide advanced occupational 
training on an economical basis for 
students who obtain the basic prepa- 
ration in high school will require 
somewhat larger enrollments. Provi- 
sion of a broad program of vocational- 
technical education will require from 
800 to 1000 students, although techni- 
cal programs in certain fields may be 
given effectively and economically in 
colleges of less than 500 students. 

In general, the state will avoid du- 
plicating educational opportunities al- 
ready available, especially those pro- 
vided at public expense. 


The state department of educai/on 
should establish standards governing 
the approval and placement of cur- 
riculums. 


While it is desirable that the local 
authority take the initiative in deter- 
mining the courses and curriculums to 
be offered, the state has a respon- 
sibility for helping communities make 
their decision with due regard to edu- 
cational values and economical oper- 
ation from the point of view of both 
the community and the state. 

Curriculum and courses designed to 
help youth achieve competence in oc- 
cupations of semiprofessional, techni- 
cal or skilled trade types should be 
located in areas where these occupa- 
tions are concentrated. 

Curriculums and courses designed 
for occupations in which the state's 
annual replacement need is 15 or less 
would, as a rule, be established or 
approved in not more than one center. 
Some such standard would be appli- 
cable to all highly specialized pro- 
grams. 


The development of a program of 
public community college or insti- 
tute education should give due re- 
gard to the existing privately sup- 
ported institutions which the state 
has chartered to develop programs 
of secondary education. 
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For example, the extension of public 
facilities may serve a group of young 
people who cannot be accommodated 
in private institutions for lack of space, 
or may provide types of instructional 
programs not maintained by private 
institutions, or may provide education 
at low cost or at no cost to the student 
and thus serve a group that the pri- 
vate institution cannot reach. The 
state should have full and up-to-date 
information about the kinds and qual- 
ity of services rendered by its privately 
controlled institutions, so that their 
place may be duly appraised and re- 
spected in developing the system of 
public education. 


The state should foster and encour- 
age a program for the preparation 
of teachers for service in public com- 
munity colleges and _ institutes. 


The vast expansion of adult educa- 
tion contemplated, the integration of 
general education with vocational- 
technical education in terminal pro- 
grams, the clese articulation of these 
programs with the total occupational 
life of the community—these call for 
a type of teacher that is not available 
in either high school or college. More- 
‘over, many of the teachers in public 
community colleges have not had the 
proper type of preparation. This is 
particularly true in the terminal curric- 
ulums of vocational and general edu- 
cation. The state department of edu- 
cation, in cooperation with teacher 
training institutions and community 
college faculties, should encourage the 
study of the type of training required 
on the part of community college 
teachers and make adequate provision 
therefor. The need is urgent and the 
time is short. 


The community college or institute 
should give free tuition and as far 
as possible should remove or reduce 
the economic barrier to education. 

While some student fees collected 
on a uniform basis may be desirable, 
rigorous control should be exercised 
to prevent the ,collection of fees from 
thwarting the concept of free tuition. 

The concept of free transportation 
for youth living more than two miles 
from high school is now widely ac- 
cepte’. Subject to equitable standards, 
free aansportation should be provided 
for full t.me students in the commu- 
nity college, For those students living 
beyond reasonable commuting distance, 
a subsistence allowance or scholarship, 
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approximately equivalent to the aver- 
age transportation cost per student, 
should be provided. These standards 
would apply to full time students re- 
gardless of length of course. 

Somewhat different standards will 
govern the fees and transportation of 
adult education students. 

Colleges or institutes serving con- 
siderable numbers of nonresident stu- 
dents will need dormitories and other 
comparable facilities. 


Enabling legislation should encour- 
age through adequate financial sup- 
port the establishment of community 
college or institute programs. 


The community should contribute 
to the financial support of the program 
in terms of its ability. 

The state aid program should be on 
an equalization basis and should be 
related to the total state aid in terms 
of the actual cost per weighted student 
in the college or institute programs. 

Subject to reasonable controls, stu- 
dents should be permitted to attend 
any college or institute program of 
their choice and both state and local 
aid should follow the student. 

Any available federal aid would be 
apportioned according to regulations 
established and agreed upon by federal 
aid state authorities. 

The development of a community 
college program should look to the 
strengthening of the elementary and 
high schools. It should in no way 
subtract from their adequate financial 
support. 


LEGISLATIVE IMPLEMENTATION 

To establish a system of community 
colleges or institutes as envisaged in 
the foregoing proposals, it will be nec- 
essary to enact enabling legislation 
which will provide for: 

1. Centering responsibility in the 
state board of education or comparable 
authority. 

2. District organization assuring in- 
tegration or close coordination of com- 
munity college with supporting high 
school programs. 

3. State aid on an equalization basis 
adjusted to actual costs and ability of 
districts to support the total public 
education program. 

4. Free tuition, strict limitation in 
fees and reasonable allowance for 
transportation or subsistence costs. 

5. Empowering the state board of 
education or comparable authority to 





establish regulations pertaining to their 
establishment, maintenance and oper- 
ation. 


Specific information is needed to 
establish new programs or to extend 
existing programs. 


The educational needs to be served 
by the community college or institute 
are so varied and so urgent that the 
state can no longer wholly entrust the 
development of these programs to pri- 
vate enterprise and local initiative. 
The problems are so complex that the 
state can ill afford to launch a pro- 
gram without adequate information. 


THESE STUDIES NEEDED 


To establish new programs or to 
extend existing programs, a_ state 
should conduct studies as follows: 


1. ASURVEY OF THE POPULATION, 
ages 16 to 20, to determine (a) their 
distribution by counties or other com 
parable political units, (b) trends in the 
number and per cent of high school grad- 
nates continuing their education and (c) 
the distribution of youth by high school 
districts to determine trends in the num- 
bers of graduates and of drop-outs. 


2. A SURVEY OF EXISTING EDU- 
CATIONAL INSTITUTIONS | providing 
educational services to high school grad- 
uates or older youth, to determine for each 
community or college area (a) the services 
or programs available and (b) the num- 
ber of students from the community, area 
or state admitted to each service or pro- 
gram. 


3. EXTENSIVE OCCUPATIONAL 
SURVEYS for the states as a whole to 
determine the distribution of workers by 
(a) counties or other comparable units, 
(b) industries or occupational fields and 
(c) type of workers, as skilled, technical, 
professional. 


4. THE FORMULATION and applica- 
tion of criteria to determine location of 
community colleges or institutes with re- 
gard to (a) school and district organiza- 
tion, (b) location of existing programs 
and institutions, (c) distribution of indus- 
tries and occupation, (d) distribution of 
youth population and (e) their availability 
to older youth and adult workers. 

5. AN ESTIMATE OF COSTS and a 
survey of financial resources. 


TO BE DETERMINED BY SURVEY 


The survey should determine the to- 
tal resources available, funds potential- 
ly available from the federal govern- 
ment, the portion of the cost to be 
borne respectively by the local dis- 
tricts and the state, the provision to 
be made for youth in sparsely popu- 
lated areas and the best method of 
financing the total program. 
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The historical development and 
present status of public education 
programs for the thirteenth and four- 
teenth years reveal rapid growth in 
fifty years. 

The beginnings of advocacy of a 
development along junior college lines 
reach back to the middle of the last 
century. The actual establishment of 


units designated as junior colleges 
came around the turn of the century, 
the first unit under private aus- 


before 


with 
pices emerging a few years 
1900 and the first local public unit in 
1902. 

After a slow growth over a decade 
or more following these earliest junior 
colleges, the numbers increased at an 
accelerated rate, so that by 1922 the 
200, 


stu- 


total number was in excess of 
enrolling approximately 16,000 
dents. .At this date, private junior col- 
leges far outnumbered both local pub- 
lic and state units combined, and 
local units far outnumbered units oper- 


ating directly under state auspices 


CURRENT STATUS 


In another twenty years, the num- 
ber, according to counts made for the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, had risen to about 600. The 
number fell off to some extent during 
war time but picked up again on cessa- 
tion of hostilities, and the total report- 
ed to this agency as operating in 
1946-47 650. The total 
enrollment of regular and special stu- 
about 


was about 


dents in the institutions is 
400,000. It may be stated that counts 
of numbers of junior colleges by other 
agencies have been somewhat smaller, 
differences being explained by the cri- 
teria used in identifying junior col- 
leges. 

Something of the rapidity of the 
growth reviewed may be sensed by 
comparing it with the growth in the 
number of four year colleges and other 
higher institutions, including teachers’ 
colleges, since the establishment of 
Harvard something more than three 
centuries ago. Within a half century, 
the number of junior colleges has risen 
to more than half the number of these 
higher institutions. 


NUMBERS ALMOST EQUAL 


In the more recent growth of junior 
colleges, both public and private have 
increased in number, although the 
public have gained on the private so 
that there are approximately equal 
numbers of each. 


In the beginning, the curriculum of 
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junior colleges usually consisted entire- 
ly of courses given in the first two 
years of contemporary colleges and 
universities. As enrollments rose in 
individual junior colleges, the convic- 
tion grew that this preparatory curricu- 
lum was not suited to the interests 
and abilities of many students, and 
efforts were directed toward develop- 
ing terminal offerings. In the main, 
the new courses were aimed at prepa- 
ration for subprofessional and techni- 
cal occupations, but more recently ef- 
forts have been toward developing a 
complementary program of terminal 
general education. In some junior 
colleges the students in terminal pro- 
grams far outnumber those in prepara- 
tory programs. 


COURSES FOR ADULTS 


Another development has been in 
the direction of courses meeting the 
needs of older youths and adults in the 
community who can devote only a part 
of their time to education after their 
working hours. 

In the growing effort to serve youths 
who are not primarily concerned with 
completing a four year college pro- 
gram, there has developed some dis- 
satisfaction with the name “junior col- 





ALTHOUGH American authorities in 
Germany are trying to increase the 
hot meals given to school children, 
undernourishment is still a problem. 
The illustration above shows children 
of the First Elementary School at Neu- 
koelln, American sector of Berlin, re- 


leges.” The Educational Policies Com- 
mission has proposed that they be 
called community colleges or commu- 
nity institutes. Either of these titles 
indicates the broader purpose of these 
new institutions. 


SOME UNRESOLVED PROBLEMS 


The movement toward establishing 
state programs of community colleges 
The 
development of these institutions thus 
far has been largely the result of local 
initiative and private enterprise. 


or institutes is still in its infancy. 


As yet no state has made such a 
program free and available to all the 
youth of the state, nor has any state 
yet moved to establish a broad pro- 
gram of adult education. Yet, there 
are notable beginning:. 

The National Council of Chief 
School Officers could render a notable 
service by formulating or causing to 
be formulated a method or procedure 
for evaluating the various programs 
now in existence or in process of 
establishment. By vigorously applying 
the methods of research to the ap- 
proval of these new ventures, we could 
accomplish in twenty years what it has 
taken us a hundred years to achieve 
in developing secondary schools. 


Acme 


ceiving their daily hot meal of gruel. 
It is made of flour, cereal, beans and 
some milk powder and contains 300 
calories. The little girl who has just 
received her ration of gruel licks the 
drippings from the outside of the 
pitcher which she carries. 
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A.E.F. Defines New Purposes 


Former Progressive Education Association Plans Active Support 
of Economic Reconstruction and Establishment of World Order 
and Continuous Stress on Child-Centered School. 


HE American Education Fellow- 
ship (formerly the Progressive 
Education Association) held its first 
national conference since before the 
war in Chicago November 27 to 29. 
The conference had as its theme “Edu- 
cation for Democratic Human Rela- 
tions.” The program was designed 
for participation of educators at all 
levels, from early elementary through 
college teaching and was built up 
around certain major speeches given 
by Dr. Harold Rugg, Dr. W. E. Du- 
Bois, David Lilienthal and Dean Har- 
old Benjamin. 

Of major importance, other than 
the speeches and panel sessions, was 
the adoption of a report presented by 
Dr. Theodore Brameld of New York 
University on behalf of a_ policies 
committee, headed by Dean Ernest 
Melby. The report* was intended as 
a new statement of purpose and pol- 
icy for the American Education Fel- 
lowship. The gist of the report, which 
states a new purpose for the organiza- 
tion, is to be found in sections III 
and IV. The following is a digest of 
these sections. 

“Inasmuch as the forces that shape 
society are those that determine edu- 
cation as well, educators must under- 
stand what is taking place in the com- 
munity and must take stands as adult 
citizens on controversial issues of the 
day. It is their right and duty to 
participate in active political life. 


HAVE FIRST CLAIM 

“In the present day we are of the 
opinion that two great constructive 
purposes have first claim on our active 
support: 

“1. The reconstruction of the eco- 
nomic system in the direction of 
greater social justice and stability, a 
system in which social security and a 
guaranteed annual wage sufficient to 
meet scientific standards of nourish- 
ment, shelter, clothing, health, recrea- 
tion and education are universalized— 
a system in which the interests of all 
the people are the sovereign determi- 
nant of every basic economic policy. 

"2. The establishment of genuine 

*Progressive Education Magazine, Oc- 
tober. 
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world order, an order in which na- 
tional sovereignty is subordinate to 
world authority in crucial interests 
affecting peace and security; an order, 
therefore, in which all weapons of 
war and police forces are finally under 
that authority; an order in which in- 
ternational economic coordination of 
trade, resources, labor, distribution and 
standards is practiced parallel with 
the best standards of individual na- 
tions; an order which must be geared 
with the increasing socialization and 
public controls now developing in 
England, Sweden, New Zealand and 
certain other countries; an order in 
which all nationals, races and religions 
receive equal rights; an order in which 
‘world citizenship’ thus assumes at 
least equal status with national citi- 
zenship. 


TO PRODUCE BELIEFS 


“In implementing the foregoing 
outlook, in teaching practice, there 
should be no attempt to indoctrinate 
for any political party or to impress 
any blueprint for any given economic 
system. It is vital to maintain demo- 
cratic and intelligent discussion and 
decision, but although the purposes 
of study and discussion are not to 
produce a given belief, its purpose is 
to produce beliefs. This can only be 
done by an informed teacher who has 
convictions of his own at the same 
time as he presents and encourages 
the presentation of other views. 

“1. A subject of first importance in 
the reconstructed curriculum must be 
the study of evolving economic sys- 
tems characterized by the develop- 
ments taking place in other countries, 
such as England, Sweden and New 
Zealand. 

“2. Of equal importance is the 
study of both the successes and fail- 
ures of present attempts to move to- 
ward a genuine world order.” 


PROMOTE UNDERSTANDING 


In addition to this statement of new 
purposes, the association will continue 
to stress its identification with and 
advancement to the child-centered 
school, including such movements as 


the child development program, the 
general education program at the 
secondary level and the numerous 
other experiments traditionally asso- 
ciated with progressive education. 

Langston Hughes, poet, opened the 
conference by reading some of his 
verse related to social problems of 
the current day. He emphasized the 
importance of educators in bringing 
about desirable human relations and 
understandings. 


CITIZENS, FIRST CLASS 


Dr. W. E. DuBois of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People spoke on the topic, 
“No Second Class Citizens.” Dr 
DuBois brought to the attention of 
the association the fact that current 
research fails to substantiate any basis 
for race differences. 

Dr. Harold Rugg, professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers’ College, Columbia, 
spoke on “A World Safe for Differ- 
ences.” He suggested three possible 
courses of action in relation to social 
problems of the day that are open 
to teachers. The first course of action 
is for teachers to take no position. 
This, he maintained, is the usual stand 
taken by teachers and is an indefensi- 
ble position in a world in which cur- 
rent social and economic problems are 
tied in with educational advances. 


FACTS SOLVE DIFFERENCES 

The second position, Dr. Rugg sug- 
gested, was to align oneself with a 
particular pressure group or political 
party and to propagandize in the 
schools for this particular group or 
position. This, Dr. Rugg said, was 
indefensible if teachers are to develop 
the scientific information available to 
day for the study of social and eco- 
nomic problems. He urged that cur- 
rent social and economic problems be 
given complete discussion in the class- 
rooms and that the scholarly and 
scientific data available be presented 
in relation to all problems. Dr. Rugg 
maintained that the schools at present 
in the United States continue to ignore 
the study of emerging economic and 
social institutions found in other parts 
of the world. The result is that the 
youngsters of the United States grow 
up without understanding the eco- 
nomic problems with which they will 
be forced to deal. 

Dr. Rugg urged the association to 
take a strong position on behalf of 
study of these problems as a regular 
part of the public school curriculum. 
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The speaker on Friday evening was 
David Lilienthal, chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, who 
stressed the importance of teaching 
the implications of atomic energy. He 
stated that vast amounts of material 
about atomic energy are not secret 
and can be taught today, in fact, must 
be taught if youngsters are going to 
realize the implications of the atomic 
era. 

Mr. Lilienthal recognized that there 
might be a current shortage of text- 
book and reference materials in rela- 
tion to the problems of atomic energy 
but thought that the profession should 
be willing and eager to prepare the 
necessary materials. Without this care- 
ful school study of the problems of 
the atomic age, he said, we are in 
serious danger of finding ourselves 
losing the democratic freedoms of our 
society because of our lack of under- 
standing of what the potential of 
atomic energy will do to the society 
which we now know. 

At the Saturday morning session, 
Dean Harold Benjamin of the College 
of Education, University of Maryland, 
discussed the question, “UNESCO— 


Are We Facing the Real Issues?” Dean 
Benjamin presented to the association 
a great deal of background material 
on the educational work that has been 
undertaken by UNESCO. He urged 
upon teachers and educational leaders 
a more thorough understanding of the 
role that UNESCO must play if edu- 
cation is to function on the interna- 
tional level. He stressed the fact that 
UNESCO can be effective only to the 
extent that educators everywhere 
recognize the international role that 
American education must play through 
the channels of this organization and 
urged teachers to become familiar 
with its operation and purposes. 


CHICAGO HEADQUARTERS 


The American Education Fellow- 
ship has moved its national offices 
from New York to Chicago, 11 East 
Walton Place. Dr. John DeBoer, 
president, conducted several national 
board meetings during the conference. 
A second national board meeting will 
be held at Atlantic City, N. J., in 
February—Reported by LESTER B. 
BALL, superintendent, Highland Park, 
Til. 


New Questions for A.A.S.A. 


Discussion Groups to Study Education’s Role in the Atomic Age. 
Model School Buildings Exhibit and Visual Aids Demonstration 
Are New Features for Atlantic City Program, February 22 to 26. 


AS THEIR annual meeting at At- 
lantic City, N. J., school adminis- 
trators of the nation will be seeking 
help from each other on some ques- 
tions that are “new under the sun.” 
For example, “How can we prepare 
children for citizenship in this divided 
world?” and “In what manner can 
education today contribute best to the 
defense and safety of the nation?” 

These and many other new ques- 
tions will vie with perennial problems 
for the attention of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
during their more than 30 afternoon 
discussion groups, scheduled for Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday of the 
February 22 to 26 program. 


THEY SHALL HAVE MUSIC 


In addition to nationally known 
speakers for the general sessions, the 
convention will feature something 
new in demonstrations and exhibits. 
Speakers will include Walter H. Judd, 


Congressman from Minnesota, and 
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T. V. Smith, member of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago faculty and former 
Congressman from Illinois. Both will 
discuss the international scene. 

Musical entertainment will be pro- 
vided by Fred Waring and his Penn- 
sylvanians, including the Waring Glee 
Club; the Westinghouse Male Chorus 
of 40 voices, and the New Jersey State 
Teachers College choir of 52 voices. 

The Friendship Hour, inaugurated 
last year, is scheduled for Monday 
afternoon. 


AFTERNOON DISCUSSIONS 

Supt. Herold C. Hunt of Chicago, 
president of the A.AS.A., has an- 
nounced the following afternoon dis- 
cussion groups: 

MONDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 
23—Implications of the armed serv- 
ices program; the school board and 
the superintendent of schools; plan- 
ning the school building program; 
report of the President’s commission 
on higher education; the superintend- 


ent’s rdle in intergroup education; the 
superintendent shares with teachers 
and others in planning programs and 
policies; citizenship education in a 
divided world; the year-round school 
program; problems ahead in the voca- 
tional program; serving the needs of 
atypical children; the superintendent 
of schools and the improvement of 
instruction. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 
24—What shall we teach about UN 
and UNESCO?; taxation problems and 
the economics of the teachers’ salary 
crisis; “The Expanding Réle of Edu- 
cation” —discussion of 1948 yearbook; 
professionalizing the superintendency; 
schoo! contests and the educational 
program; new trends in health educa- 
tion; the superintendent and effective 
public relations; reorganization of 
school districts and related problems; 
religious instruction in the public 
schools; education for the age of aerial 
transport; the place of written exam- 
inations in the selection of classroom 
teachers. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRU- 
ARY 25—Relating teacher salaries to 
competency; meeting school housing 
needs in the face of rising costs; the 
pros and cons of universal military 
training; issues in federal aid legisla- 
tion; “Education for All American 
Children”; emerging issues in second- 
ary education; the superintendent's 
problems in intermediate and county 
school units; visual aids to teaching; 
educational possibilities of radio; 
work experience programs; adult edu- 
cation and the community. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT EXHIBIT 

Sponsored by the 1949 Yearbook 
Commission on school buildings and 
equipment, a nationwide exhibit of 
building plans and models will be fea- 
tured at the convention. John W. 
Lewis, assistant superintendent of 
schools in Baltimore, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the exhibit com- 
mittee. Other committee members 
are Hobart M. Corning, superintend- 
ent of schools, Washington, D. C., and 
Ray L. Hamon of the U. S. Office of 
Education. The committee would ap- 
preciate blueprints, sketches and 
models from large and small school 
districts. 


TO VOTE ON DUES INCREASE 


One of the major items of business 
to be considered by the association is 
a proposal to raise the annual dues 
from $5 to $10. This proposed con- 
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stitutional amendment was endorsed by 
37 presidents of state associations of 
school administrators at a meeting in 
St. Louis, October 19 and 20. The St. 
Louis meeting also endorsed the plan of 
regional meetings at least once every 
third year. 

Members will vote by mail during 
December to select their new president 
from the following five nominees: John 
L. Bracken, 


superintendent, Clayton, 


Mo.; Hobart M. Corning, superintend- 
ent, Washington, D. C.; Claude V. 
Courter, superintendent, Cincinnati; 
Willard E. Goslin, superintendent, 
Minneapolis, and Alfred D. Simpson, 
associate professor of education, Har- 
vard University. These five received 
the highest number of votes among the 
484 nominees in the primary mail bal- 
lot. The ballots for president will be 
counted January 10. 


Evidence of Improvement in Teacher Supply 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Both the Citi- 
zens Federal Committee on Education 
of the U. S. Office of Education and 
the N.E.A. believe that the teacher crisis 
is beginning to ease. 

The citizens committee, a 27 member 
group formed in April 1946 to make 
the nation conscious of the crisis, has 
issued a progress report which states 
there is that the 
deterioration of our educational system 


evidence “ominous 
has been arrested. The drift of teachers 
to other fields has been slowed.” 

The report also lists the heartening 
accomplishments of the last year which 
include the largest teachers’ salary in- 
creases which have ever been granted 
in a twelve month period; an increase 
of maximum salary scales in many cen- 
ters with a boost in beginning salaries; 
single salary schedules for elementary 
and high school teachers with pay based 
on qualifications adopted by more than 


a 
i 
two thirds of all cities of more than 
30,000; liberalized retirement allow- 


ances, sick leave provisions and re- 
duced teaching loads in some states. 

The N.E.A. in a recently released 
survey states that although conditions 
have improved over a year ago, 2,000,- 
000 children have inadequate or poorly 
trained teachers and a serious teacher 
shortage still exists in 42 states, par- 
ticularly in rural schools. 

The survey made by the research staff 
of the N.E.A. shows that enrollments 
of students in college courses preparing 
for teaching are larger this year than 
last in 21 states. However, the larger 
enrollments in teachers’ colleges fre- 
quently are not in the states where the 
need for teachers is greatest. An acute 
shortage of teachers of special subjects 
exists in rural secondary schools. The 
number of teachers holding emergency 
certificates is below that of a year ago. 


Single Salary Schedules Analyzed 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Administra- 
tors, supervisors and special service per- 
sonnel are included in most salary 
schedules set up in the larger cities. But 
of the 452. single pay 
analyzed recently by the N.E.A., about 
one third were concerned only with 
classroom teachers. The study reveals 
that approximately thirds 


schedules 


two were 


adopted or revised in 1946 or early in 
1947. Only 6 per cent were issued prior 
to 1945. The report is published in the 
N.E.A. Research Bulletin, Vol. 25, No. 
) 

The number of classifications used 
as the basis for a promotion varied from 
two to seven, with the majority of 


schedules having three or four grades. 





WRITE FOR YOUR VOLUME INDEX 


If you bind your volumes of The Nation’s ScHoois 


you will want the index to Volume 40, covering issues 


from July through December 1947. Continued paper 


shortages prevent its publication in the magazine. 
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These classifications were- usually de- 
fined in terms of years of preparation, 
such as “two years above high school’; 
“holding an A.B. degree’; “holding an 
M.A. degree.” The master’s degree or 
its equivalent was the highest level of 
preparation recognized by 79 per cent 
of the schedules. To avoid “degree 
chasing” for promotion in grade, many 
schools require that the courses be re- 
lated to the individual's teaching field. 

There was a tendency to make in- 
creases annually for the first ten years 
and then space them out at less fre- 
quent intervals in later years. This 
avoids the possibility of a teacher reach- 
ing her maximum relatively early in 
her career. 

In the analysis of special provisions, 
only a few schools required evidence of 
teaching competence and even fewer 
rewarded special competence by larger 
salary increases. Salary differentials on 
the basis of sex alone appear to be on 
the decline. Only 10 per cent of the 
452 schedules reported some provision 
for higher salaries for men teachers as 
compared with about 25 per cent in 
the 1943-44 study conducted by the 
N.E.A. 

The analysis concludes by listing the 
following six items which should be in 
any effective salary schedule: (1) a 
statement of the general principles of 
the schedule; (2) clearly defined de- 
scriptions of salary classifications; (3) 
base salaries by grade classifications and 
annual increments; (4) complete regu- 
lations governing the application of the 
salary schedule; (5) procedures in 
transferring from former salaries to a 
new salary schedule, and (6) inclusion 
of administrative and supervisory per- 
sonnel and special assignments. 


Essence of Safety 


SINCE MENTAL ATTITUDE heads the 
list of motivating forces behind acci- 
dents, a sound basic education on how 
to drive an automobile is the very 
essence of highway safety. . . . Educa- 
tors and accident prevention specialists 
who have studied the approaches to 
this solution maintain that the high 
school driver education course is the 
most effective answer. To teach the 
high school student safe driving prac- 
tices and a sane attitude toward safety 
in general, at the time just previous to 
his reaching the legal driving age, is 
sound logic and a long step toward 
avoiding unnecessary accidents.—HER- 
BERT J. STACK, director, Center for 
Safety Education, New York Uni- 
versity. 
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Producing a program in Sewanhaka High School studios, FM Station WSHS, Floral Park, N. Y. 





NEW HOPE FOR FM IN EDUCATION 


Low Cost Transmitter Brings Broadcasting Within Budget of Small School System 


AR beyond the dreams of those 

who have pioneered education 
by radio comes the new opportunity to 
own and operate a radio station, with 
professional administration and student 
and teacher participation. 

It has been estimated that there is 
room for 800 high powered radio sta- 
tions on the FM (88-92 megacycle) 
band which has been set aside for edu- 
cation by the Federal Communications 
Commission. Licenses for such stations 
have been granted, even in the rela- 
tively short time since they became 
available, to more than 40 educational 
institutions. About half of the fre- 
quencies allotted for educational FM 
broadcasting have been to public school 
systems which wish to operate high 
powered FM stations, and the other 
half to colleges and universities. 

The background of experience nec- 
essary to operate such stations suc- 
cessfuily includes several years (in 
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some instances, many years) of radio 
broadcasting experience using commer- 
cial station outlets, plus some years of 
experience, particularly on the part of 
universities and colleges, in operating 
their own standard AM stations. 

All the AM educational stations have 
been operating for a considerable num- 
ber of years and are organized in a 
strong cooperative association, The Na- 
tional Association of Educational 
Broadcasters. This group has 35 mem- 
ber stations and 20 associates which 
as yet do not operate their own stations 
but use regular commercial broadcast- 
ing facilities. 

Pioneer broadcasters, such as WHA, 
the University of Wisconsin; WILL, 
University of Illinois; WSUI, Univer- 
sity of Iowa; KWSC, State College 


of Washington, and KOAC, Ore- 
gon State College, are included in the 
association. Invariably these stations 
conduct state schools of the air, in co- 
Operation with state departments of 
education. Other state schools of the 
air Operate over commercial stations 
which generally give their time for 
such public service broadcasting. 

The new FM stations in the high 
powered group are now operating in 
the public school systems of San Fran 
cisco, Cleveland, Chicago, Newark and 
New York City. They are also operat- 
ing at the University of 
Louisiana State University, University 
of Southern California, the University 
of Kentucky, the University of Iowa 
Fordham University, College of the 
Pacific and the Sewanhaka High 
School, Floral Park, N. Y. 

In the course of construction are 
FM stations in the public school sys- 
tems of Detroit, El Paso, Sacramento, 


Illinois 
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Santa Monica, Miami, St. Louis, Buf- 
falo, Toledo, San Bernardino and Eu- 
gene, Ore. This list is amplified by 
the following colleges and universities 
now erecting their own stations to 
which call letters have already been 
assigned: University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Iowa State College of Ames, 
Michigan State College, Seton Hall 
College at Newark, N. J., Columbia 
University, University of Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, University of Tulsa, Penn 
State College, State Teachers College, 
West Chester, Pa., and the University 
of Houston. Call letters have also been 
assigned to two additional stations of 
the University of Wisconsin, strategi- 
cally located to cover the wide popula- 
tion area of that state. 


STATIONS HAVE LONG RANGE 


FM stations broadcast on wave 
lengths which make it possible to reach 
beyond the horizon line, normally, to 
within a radius of from 50 to 75 miles. 
However, tests now show, at the Uni 
versity of Iowa for instance, an area 
coverage having a 300 mile radius 
from the transmitting point. These 
high powered stations range in cost 
from $15,000 to $30,000; studio equip- 
ment frequently adds from $10,000 to 
$15,000 to this cost, and if new build- 
ings are required for extensive opera- 
tion the cost of such buildings must 
be added. 

Now, however, a new look has been 
given the whole FM in education pic- 
ture. At Syracuse University in April 
1947, a new type 214 watt (low pow- 
ered) transmitter was installed in 
studios in the main library building. 
Dean Kenneth Bartlett of the Division 
of General Education, himself an ex- 
perienced radio educator, has covertly 
watched the experiment which has 
given a new outlook to the whole 
course of school radio development. 

The university has reported on the 
experiment. I myself have recently 
completed a survey of the situation and 
can vouch for its tremendous poten- 
tials for radio education. The signal 
is clearly heard within a radius of 3 
miles from the transmitter on all FM 
receivers. It is heard in many places 
at a distance of 6 miles. In other words, 
a transmitter of this type can cover 
the average school system in cities of 
from 5000 to 50,000 in the United 
States. 

By adding an additional power unit, 
the low powered 214 watt transmitter 
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can be stepped up to 250 watts or 
more, with the aid of separate power 
stages, to cover areas with a 50 or 
75 mile radius, plus whatever gra- 
tuitous coverage it may have for as 
much as 300 miles. These additional 
distances are often the result of a flat 
terrain or other special condition which 


makes the location favorable. 


COST NOT HIGH 


The cost for the low powered trans- 
mitter is less than $2000, that of the 
additional power unit for 250 watt op- 
eration less than $3000. And the pic- 
ture changes so as to make it possible 
to budget such costs in a single year’s 
appropriation. 

Syracuse University operates now on 
a wave length of 88.1 megacycles un- 
der a special permit of the F.C.C. Its 
call letters are WAER. Its great advan- 
tage is that by utilizing low power it 
does not interfere with any FM station 
which might even operate on its same 
frequency at a remote point, so that 
instead of 800 frequencies available for 
education mentioned at the beginning 
of this article, an estimate of the avail- 
ability of even 10,000 such stations 
would not seem improbable. 

More than 5000 teachers were in 
training for radio utilization, writing 





and production work this year at sum- 
mer institutes, radio courses and work- 
shops in our country. Teachers’ col- 
leges are fast introducing such courses 
and teachers in the classroom no longer 
are unfamiliar with radio utilization. 

Recording and script services are 
becoming increasingly available. One 
excellent source is the U. S. Office of 
Education Radio Section. Successful 
programming is now an accomplished 
fact. FM radio receivers are readily 
available in portable form at prices 
ranging from $35 to $75. Tuners to 
attach to AM sets are available at from 
$20 to $30. Nothing stands in the 
way today of utilizing radio for educa- 
tion in the home and in the classroom. 
The bugbear of high cost of equip- 
ment and operation has been, to a 
great degree, removed. 


WHAT'S AHEAD? 
Would I be too optimistic if I pre- 


dict that 1000 school radio stations 
will be in operation within the next 
five years? I have said constantly that 
a school without a radio receiver is 
an educational tragedy. Might I not 
be able to say five years hence that a 
school without its own broadcasting 
system is, to put it mildly, out of step 
with progress? 


Yearbook Appraises Audio-Visual Aids 


HE greatest contemporary force 

resisting the introduction of audio- 
visual materials into the classrooms is 
the failure of teachers to appreciate 
their values. To assist in overcoming 
this lack, the 18th Yearbook of the 
National Council for the Social 
Studies was released November 28 by 
the National Education Association. 
Its title is “Audio-Visual Materials and 
Methods in the Social Studies.” 

This report of some 200 pages, pre- 
pared by 23 specialists, is edited by 
William H. Hartley. 

Some of the procedures and mate- 
rials described in concrete terms in- 
clude excursions; field studies; muse- 
ums; pictures of all types, including 
filmstrips and motion pictures; text- 
book illustrations; posters, charts, car- 
toons and graphs; maps; film forums; 
radio, both script writing and broad- 
casting; recordings. 

A bibliography is included as well 
as a comprehensive list of audio-visual 
materials. 

If teachers are to be successful in 
the use of these materials, it is sug- 


gested that they understand such mat- 
ters as the philosophical and psycho- 
logical factors underlying the use of 
audio-visual materials and equipment; 
the results of research studies in this 
field; the types of materials available 
and their potential worth and uses: 
the nature of the common types of 
equipment; the principles of good 
teaching that affect the selection and 
use of audio-visual materials. 

The authors conclude that “The 
methods and materials of audio-visual 
education are here to stay. They are 
a modern means of meeting modern 
educational objectives. Their values 
have been established by research and 
by the experiences of the armed forces 
and industry during World War II. 
To be effective in the classroom, how- 
ever, their use must be based on the 
same concepts of precision, coopera- 
tion and efficiency that govern our 
technological society outside the school 
and, in return, they will improve in- 
struction and constructively affect the 
behavior of boys and _ girls—goals 
which every good teacher seeks.” 
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The B&H 16mm sound film 
projector preferred 


by leading educators 


Motion pictures have proved repeatedly their 
power to help teachers maintain and even raise 
educational standards in spite of over-sized 
classes. Today, educators know that an inte- 
grated audio-visual program is second in neces- 
sity only to capable teachers, modern textbooks, 
and an adequate school building. 








Leading educators know, too, that an audio- 
visual program can be fully effective only when 
implemented by truly fine projectors. 


That’s why Bell & Howell Filmosound Pro- 


jectors are so widely preferred in our nation’s 
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Here’s real help in carrying 
your heavy teaching loads... 





schools. Scientifically designed and _ precision- 
built by the makers of the famous B&H profes- 
sional studio equipment, Filmosounds reproduce 
both picture and sound with professional perfec- 
tion. And—so vital in school service—Filmo- 
sounds are simple and mistake-proof in operation, 
and easy to maintain. 


Write today for interesting facts on today’s 
finer-than-ever Filmosounds. Bell & Howell 
Company, 7155 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 
Branches in New York, Hollywood, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and London. 


Bell « Howell 





















THE SCHOOL CAFETERIA 
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STUDENT DISHWASHERS’ UNION WINS APPROVAL 





Members of the union range in age from || to 15. They work under adult 
management, with good will and fairness being demanded of both sides. 


VER a period of years the Skokie 

Junior High School, Winnetka, 
Ill., has come to recognize the impor- 
tance of its school cafeteria as an 
educational resource. Four student ac- 
tivities have been chartered by the 
school council to meet specific lunch- 
room problems: 

1. THE DISHWASHERS’ UNION, un- 
der contract with the cafeteria man- 
agement. 

2. THE MUTUAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, which grew out of a need for 
protection against dish breakage. 

3. THE CREDIT UNION, 
grew out of a need for borrowing 
without imposing on friends or teach- 
ers when students forgot to bring 
money for lunch. 


which 


4. THE LUNCH COMMITTEE, which 
controls clean-up, dismissal and stand- 
ards of behavior. 


TWO LUNCH PERIODS A DAY 


The cafeteria serves about 350 meals 
a day. There are two lunch periods, 
one from 11:20 to noon, the other 
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from 11:50 to 12:30. While half of 
the children are eating, the others 
continue in classes. The ten-minute 
overlap of periods, 11:50 to 12:00 
o'clock, allows for two forty-minute 
lunch periods within an hour's time. 
These include time for recreation— 
play in the gymnasiums or on the 
playground, quiet games in the game 
room and reading in the library. 


UNION BENEFITS SCHOOL 

The labor union, which was organ- 
ized by the student dishwashers, not 
only has resulted in better service to 
the school cafeteria, but has provided 
a laboratory in which a realistic, stu- 
dious approach to problems of labor, 
human relations and management is 
made by students and teachers. 

A contract between the Dishwash- 
ers’ Union and the cafeteria manage- 
ment reads as follows. 


PART | 
THE DISHWASHERS UNION agrees 


to provide the services of four work- 
ers per lunch period, including a fore- 


CHANDLER MONTGOMERY 


Teacher, Skokie Junior High School 
Winnetka, Ill. 


man, on each school day when lunch 
is served. These workers will report 
for work by 11:25 o'clock for first 
lunch period and 12 o'clock for sec- 
ond lunch period and will work un- 
til the end of their period. Provided 
they leave on the bell to return to 
classes, they will try to finish washing 
all cafeteria dishes and _ silverware 
brought to them during their work 
periods according to standards of pro- 
cedure, conduct and workmanship 
stated in Part III of this contract. 

The union further agrees to keep 
dish breakage to a minimum and to 
report in writing all breakage to the 
manager on the day when it occurs. 
The union will pay half the cost of 
such breakage unless, in case of doubt, 
the manager agrees with the foreman 
that breakage was unavoidable or not 
a union member’s fault. 


ALL WORKERS ARE MEMBERS 


All students who work in the cafe- 
teria dishwashing room shall be mem- 
bers, in good standing, of the Dish- 
washers Union, or apprentices ap- 
proved by the union. 

A foreman and assistant foreman 
for each lunch period shall be selected 
by the manager from the union mem- 
bership, these selections to be ap- 
proved by vote of the union. Disagree- 
ment as to selection shall be settled 
by arbitration. (See Part II.) 

The foreman will make out a pay 
record for each lunch period stating 
which four workers are to be paid 
next day. This list will be given to 
the cashier or to the manager. 

The union will try to provide work- 
ers for necessary extra dishwashing at 
periods other than lunch periods, pay- 
ment being at overtime rate. (See 
Part II.) 
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Meet the finest juices you ever served. 
Worthy representatives of a worthy line, 
they speak for all the fine products in the 
Sexton family of foods. Each has full 
vitamin potency ...a flavor that re- 
calls the taste of the fresh picked. sun- 
ripened fruit. They come to you styled 
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Can you pick the child who skipped breakfast? 


Could you guess, just by looking 
at this group, child had 
come to schoo) without his break- 


which 


fast? Chances are you couldn't 
and vet, if this were your class, 
how important it would be to 
know! For only when you become 
thoroughly familiar with your pu- 
pils’ daily eating habits, not just 
at breakfast, but at every meal 
only then can you hope to do the 
vitally important job of raising 
nutritional standards where needed. 
Today, in 33 different states, far- 


sighted administrators and teach- 


ers are using authoritative mate- 
rials made available by General 
Mills to help them conduct special 
diet surveys among their students. 
These teachers, aware of the acute 
need for diet improvement, have 
checks of what their chil- 
and each 


made 


dren are eating how 
meal contributes to the total day's 
diet. The often sur- 
prising, revealing faulty 


habits even in the most well-to-do 


results are 


eating 


communities where they are least 
suspected, 


The diet survey is just one step 
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] EDUCATIONAL SECTION, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn. | 


{ Please send me the following: 


. information about the Diet Survey. 
. Free subscription to News Exchange (news sheet of Nutrition Education information) 
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in General Mills “Program of As- 
sistance in Nutrition and Health 
Education.” Once the teacher 
knows, from survey results, what 
improvements are needed, General 
Mills can help her follow through 
with asuggested nutrition program 
—by providing practical materials, 
plans and individual guidance. 
These are all geared to her own 
special problems- and prepared 
by leading educators and health 
workers. 


If you would like to study the 
diet habits of your students 


learn how to adapt a nutrition 


program to your curriculum—mail 
this coupon today. 


Ge a 
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PART II 

THE CAFETERIA MANAGER agrees 
to pay workers in the Dishwashers’ 
Union for each period worked, as spec- 
ified, one meal of up to 43 cents cash 
value, except that when a roast or 
other meat costing 25 cents is on sale 
and ordered, the amount of pay will be 
up to 48 cents cash value. Food service 
to dishwashers shall be equal to that 
of other customers. 

Extra dishwashing, done at periods 
other than lunch periods, shall be paid 
for at overtime rate, one and one 
fourth times regular rate. 

The manager will provide clean 
gloves and clean towels. 


PART lll 

Jop STANDARDS. (A detailed de- 
scription of receiving and scraping 
dishes, placing them in racks, opera- 
tion of machine, removing, stacking, 
drying dishes, care of room and equip- 
ment. ) 

BRINGING Up GRIEVANCES. Cafe- 
teria manager or a person delegated 
by her will take necessary complaints 
first to the responsible foreman. If not 
settled satisfactorily, the grievance goes 
next to the sponsor. If grievance is 
covered by contract, sponsor will see 
that necessary correction is made, re- 
ferring matter to union for approval. 
Problems not covered by contract 
should be settled temporarily by fore- 
man or sponsor, if possible, then re- 
ferred to unton for decision. Griev- 
ance of any union member shall be 
taken to responsible foreman, who will 
try to settle it directly or refer it to 
sponsor. Such grievance and settlement 
would be brought up at the next union 
meeting for decision or approval. 

If necessary for settling disagree- 
ments, an investigating or arbitrating 
committee may be requested by either 
side, to be set up by council chairman 
and council sponsor, since the Dish- 
washers’ Union is chartered by the 
council for educational purposes. Such 
a committee would include representa- 
tion of both employer and union in 
equality. This committee has power 
to recommend solution to the parties 
and to council. If both the union and 
cafeteria management agree to submit 
a grievance to this council committee 
for settlement, both will abide by the 
committee's decision. 

SUMMARY. The purpose of this con- 
tract is to make clear the responsibili- 
ties of both sides. It is recognized 
that the working relationship demands 
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good will and fairness on both sides. 
This contract shall be in force until 
replaced or amended by mutual agree- 
ment. Changes shall be proposed at 
least two weeks before they are voted 
on. Signed by Cafeteria Manager and 
Chairman of Dishwashers’ Union. 
During the five years since the es- 
tablishment of the Dishwashers’ Union 
the contractual agreement was covered, 
less specifically, by the constitution of 
the union. This constitution was ac- 
cepted, after long and heated debate, 
by the school council when it agreed 
to the chartering of the union. Before 
that the cafeteria manager had hired 
students to wash dishes. They were 
mostly boys whose families were in the 
village’s lower economic classification. 
A teacher cooperated to prevent abuses 
and furnish guidance. One abortive 


sit-down strike occurred. 


CONSTITUTION ADOPTED 

Finally, an aggressive 13 year old or- 
ganizer joined the group and started a 
demand for a union. He talked it over 
with his father, a university professor, 
and with the school principal. With 
their help he got the boys to agree 
upon a first draft of a constitution. 

The answer was an emphatic “No.” 
This was partly because the adult 
community includes few union mem- 
bers, partly because the dishwashers 
were a somewhat isolated group and 
partly because of childish conservatism 
in the face of a new and, to them, 
abstract proposal. 

However, the boy persisted in stat- 
ing the need for organized responsi- 
bility. The charter was finally granted 
on the basis of a constitution which 
included some provisions of the pres- 
ent contract as well as the following. 

The purpose is to give the school and 
cafeteria service through the washing of 
dishes. 

This is a nonprofit organization for the 
benefit of its members and for the school 
in the experience of a union. 

Every dishwasher will be a member of 
the union or an apprentice approved by the 
union. 

Membership fee is three cents. Dues are 
two cents weekly, which covers the cost of 
dish breakage. . . . Part time workers will 
be admitted after they have worked three 
days and have paid the membership fee. 





A person is a member when he has met 
these requirements and has a majority vote 
of the union. 

All officers and members receive the 
same wages. 

Meetings are held weekly. All members 
must attend meetings if they are present at 
school. 

A teacher shall act as sponsor of the 
union and is entitled to one vote. The 
sponsor shall act in the best interests of the 
union and the school. He shall be present 
at all meetings. 

An important result of the organ- 
izing of the union has been the inclu- 
sion among the workers of a more 
representative cross section of the boys 
of the school. Efforts of a few girls 
have so far failed to break down the 
boys’ “discrimination” in hiring. The 
activities of the union as published in 
the council newspaper have become 
valuable firsthand sources for the study 
of labor in social studies classes. 

From an adult point of view the 
weekly meetings show a group of 
young adolescents, ranging in age from 
11 to 15, trying to work out a fair 
working agreement with adult “man- 
agement.” At times this job has been 
made more difficult by some of the 
adults employed in the cafeteria who, 
by emphasizing boys “original sin,” 
brought on opposition in the form of 
slow-downs. This was largely corrected 
by limiting management supervision 
to specified adults. 


PERPLEXING QUESTIONS 

Frequently questions come up which 
throw light on policies of trade unions. 
For example, if three older boys think 
they could, by working at top speed, 
perform the work of four, should they 
ask for increased pay and eliminate the 
fourth boy? If food costs go up, would 
the management be justified in asking, 
“Rather than increase our prices, will 
you share losses with us and eat less?” 

How should the union protect its 
rights in the settlement of disputes by 
arbitration? What disciplinary meas- 
ures must the union take toward its 
members and how can impartial treat- 
ment be assured? If a member is pre- 
vented from working by a bandaged 
finger, should the union provide “health 
benefits” by paying for his lunch? 

Not only have all of these questions 
been “discussed,” but they have been 
faced by the union, so far without 
strikes or calling on outside arbitra- 
tion. According to standards of the 
village health department inspection, 
the school is getting good dishwashing 
service. In day-to-day education the 
school is getting much more. 
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Opendléon & Maiilewanee 


WHO IS THE RIGHT CUSTODIAN? 


REATER care should be exer- 

cised in screening applicants for 
custodial positions in our schools. In 
most school districts an effort is made 
through certain examinations and ref- 
erences to select and retain only those 
who are fit for their professional and 
social responsibilities. However, many 
slip by who, for some physical or 
moral reason, are a hazard to the wel- 
fare of the children and a detriment 
to the school group. To eliminate 
such possibilities definite steps should 
be taken. 


PSYCHIATRIST HELPFUL 

One such step which practically 
every school official grants would be 
beneficial but which few are observing 
is to have all prospective custodians 
screened by a psychiatrist to determine 
their fitness to work and to be exposed 
to children. Those who do not meas- 
ure up should be eliminated because, 
as is generally agreed, the janitor’s 
personal qualifications are highly im- 
portant, coming as he does in close 
contact with teachers, students and the 
public. 

Too frequently, qualifying examina- 
tions as to physical and mental fitness 
are perfunctory and superficial. Chest 
x-rays, according to a recent checkup, 
are becoming more general. Some 
school systems require these at regu- 
lar intervals, sometimes once every 
year; other systems, once every three 
years. 

More rigid health examinations are 
required of cafeteria managers than 
of other nonteaching employes. For 
this group a yearly chest x-ray is the 
rule rather than the exception, and 
certificates of health are required from 
the local health department. Yet sel- 
dom are Wassermann and Kahn tests 
given under school auspices. It is as- 
sumed that the local board of health 
takes care of such matters, but this is 
largely an assumption. 

We all remember the problem we 
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had during war years of getting any- 
one, irrespective of his fitness, to per- 
form even minimal custodial services. 
But that is now behind us. Reports 
from all sections of the country indi- 
cate that more and better labor is 
available, although at higher wage 
scales. The question remains, assuming 
that we must pay top price, can we 
obtain and maintain the highest type 
of service that is available? 

Rigid examinations is one answer. 
Proof of this is found in the experi- 
ence of the board of education at 
River Forest, Ill., which requires each 
custodian to take a physical examina- 
tion, including a Wassermann or Kahn 
test. Furthermore, he is sent to a 
psychiatrist to be screened for his 
ability to work with and be exposed 
to children. This procedure is followed 
with each new custodian who is hired. 
According to William C. Phelps, chair- 
man of the buildings and grounds 
committee, this policy has paid divi- 
dends. “We have been compensated,” 
he states, “by the finding of some 
highly undesirable prospects.” 


ELIMINATE SOCIAL PRESSURES 


Another procedure helpful in ob- 
taining high grade custodians is to 
eliminate all political or social pres- 
sure on school systems to employ men 
who cannot meet the specifications. 
There are still places where custodial 
jobs are used to pay political debts. 
Sometimes, too, the prospective cus- 
todian is one who needs work and 
who must be taken care of by the 
community. 

After eliminating all such pressure, 
which we may fairly assume is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule, the ques- 
tion remains as to how the problem 
of obtaining qualified custodians may 
best be approached and how it is be- 
ing approached in various school sys- 
tems throughout the country. 

One logical suggestion is to inau- 
gurate a period of probation during 


which the custodian’s reactions to 
working with children are observed 
closely. This comes from W. L. Brown, 
assistant superintendent, New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka, Ill. 

“In our high school,” Mr. Brown 
explains, “we do not give the custodial 
force any control over the student 
body so that the possibility of conflict 
between custodians and students is 
minimized. From time to time all 
employes, including teachers and cus- 
todians, are required to have a phys- 
ical examination. I believe the staff 
of our cafeteria has been required to 
take the Wassermann test by the City 
Health Department. 


SIZE OF SCHOOL A FACTOR 


“I do not consider that the use of 
a psychiatrist to screen applicants for 
custodial positions is necessary in our 
case. However, in a large school sys- 
tem, particularly where the custodian 
has to exercise some control over chil- 
dren and particularly in a time when 
applicants for positions are greatly in 
excess of the number of jobs, it seems 
to me that such an idea would be 
worth while. 

“I do think the subject is important 
and is one which should receive in- 
creased attention. The problem is 
probably more acute in small build- 
ings where there are only one or two 
janitors under the supervision of a 
woman principal. Here we have some 
30 custodial employes under the super- 
vision of a head janitor and a super- 
vising engineer, who has general 
charge of the buildings and grounds.” 

Drummond J. McCunn, assistant 
superintendent of Pasadena city schools, 
Pasadena, Calif., is heartily in favor of 
such measures as suggested because, as 
he puts it, “Screening applicants is 
definitely a safeguard to the main- 
tenance of a high quality of person- 
nel in the custodial and cafeteria de- 
partments.” 

At the present time Pasadena does 
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not call for character references but 
does require an employment record for 
the preceding ten years, including the 
names and addresses of former em- 
ployers and the applicant's reasons for 
leaving. Qualifying examinations are 
given for the various maintenance and 
space positions. These include chest 
x-rays, but no Wassermann or Kahn 
test, or the services of a psychiatrist. 

The scores of the examinations are 
determined and recorded by the re- 
search department. Custodial employes 
are not required to have yearly phys- 
ical examinations but the cafeteria em- 
ployes must have chest x-rays each 
term and be granted a health card 
from the Pasadena Health Department. 

According to the state laws of 
Massachusetts, three character refer- 
ences are required before an appli- 
cant is allowed to take an examination. 
Having passed successfully the mental 
test, he must undergo a physical ex- 
amination, including Wassermann and 
Kahn tests. The services of a psychia- 
trist are not included, however, and 
examinations are not held yearly. Ray- 
mond L. Divoll, business manager and 
clerk of the public school system of 
Worcester, agrees that ail such meas- 
ures are a safeguard and should be 
required. 

James L. Graham, director of ad- 
ministration and finance with the de- 
partment of education, Tallahassee, 
Fla., is another who believes that the 
janitor’s personal qualifications are 
highly important because he comes in 
contact with teachers, students and the 
public. “A high level of integrity is 
necessary,” he states, “because of the 
confidential information and the prop- 
erty he must protect. The physical 
condition of the school plant and its 
well-being affect every individual in 
the school and contribute to the qual- 
ity of education. Therefore, criteria 
should be established for the selection 
of a custodian.” 


INTERVIEW CANDIDATES 

Mr. Graham goes on to explain that 
the school administrators in Florida 
usually investigate the character of a 
candidate through interviews with re- 
sponsible persons who are acquainted 
with him. The principal of the school, 
the trustees and the superintendent 
share responsibility in making these 
investigations. Sometimes inferior per- 
sons have been chosen because others 
were not available. 

Physical examinations are not usu- 
ally required of persons employed in 
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custodial positions. All cafeteria work- 
ers, on the other hand, are required to 
have certificates of health from re- 
sponsible physicians and the health 
examination for these workers includes 
Wassermann and Kahn tests. Cafeteria 
workers are examined yearly. At pres- 
ent no psychiatrist's services are re- 
quired but, as Mr. Graham puts it, 
“when counties have been able to pro- 
vide guidance and counseling staffs, 
we think that the psychiatrist should 
be used to screen unfit employes.” 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

One means for improving custodial 
service in Florida is the provision by 
county school systems of in-service 
training programs for school custodi- 
ans. As these programs become fur- 
ther developed, the physical examina- 
tions and other screening means should 
become a part of the program. 

In Indiana the state law requires a 
physical examination of all employes, 
including chest x-rays, and all em- 
ployes must be reexamined once every 
three years. No reference is made in 
the state law to Wassermann and Kahn 
tests and in the case of the public 
schools of Hammond, Ind., no steps 
have been taken to require them. Nor 
is a psychiatrist employed. 

The program does provide for a 





full time school physician trained in 
public health work. “It is our opin- 
ion,” states Donald E. Gavit, business 
manager, “that we might do well to 
require annual physical examinations 
which might easily be handled by a 
school physician. During the last six 
years since the state examination law 
became effective, we have found only 
two employes who were suffering from 
tuberculosis. Our total number of em- 
ployes is 600.” 

“There is only one way to get the 
right kind of custodial and cafeteria 
workers in a school,” says one official 
who sums up the situation succinctly, 
“and that is to put the requirements 
sufficiently high. We have got to meet 
existing wage scales, so why not for 
our money get the best type of worker 


we can?” 


TAKE NO CHANCES 

And that seems to express the feel- 
ing of the majority. Greater selectivity, 
stricter examinations, a screening proc- 
ess, even under the guidance of a 
qualified psychiatrist, would lead to 
better custodians. Too much depends 
upon those who work closely with stu- 
dents and teachers, and whose attitudes 
and capabilities are reflected also in 
the community, to take any chances as 
to their fitness. 


Education Expenditures Estimated at $4,800,000,000 , 


THE AGGREGATE COST of educa- 
tion for the 1947-48 school year, com- 
prising all outlays on educational: plant 
as well as teacher and other salaries, 
is estimated at $4,800,000,000, accord- 
ing to a recent study by the Institute 
of Life Insurance. This is a new high 
and represents a rise of about $300,- 
000,000 over the previous year and 


_ $1,600,000,000 over the 1939-40 school 


year. The prewar high for educational 
expenditures was nearly $3,250,000,- 
000 in the 1929-30 school year. These 
expenditures cover public, parochial 
and private elementary and secondary 
schools and institutions of higher learn- 
ing. 

Adjusted to the number of Amer- 
ican families, the estimated 1947-48 
educational expenditures are the equiv- 
alent of approximately $121 per fam- 
ily as against $92 per family in 1939- 
40 and $108 per family in 1929-30. 

When compared with the growth 
of aggregate individual and family in- 
come in recent years, current overall 
educational expenditures show a rela- 
tive decline. The aggregate 1929-30 


educational expenditures, for example, 
were the equivalent of 3.7 per cent 
of national income for 1929. The 
1939-40 outlays represented a higher 
ratio, 4.4 per cent of 1939 national 
income, but the 1947-48 expenditures 
are the equivalent of only 2.4 per cent 
of this year’s record breaking national 
income which is running at an esti- 
mated $200,000,000,000 for the year. 

Past records show that annual ex- 
penditures for education more than 
doubled in each of the two decades 
from 1910 to 1930. The rise so far 


in this decade has been 5O per cent. 





School Year Total Expenditures 


1909-10 $ 627,000,000 
1919-20 1,390,000,000 
1929-30 . 3,235,000,000 
1939-40 3,200,000,000 
1941-42 3,204,000,000 
1943-44 3,522,000,000 
1944-45 3,769,000,000 
1945-46 4,066,000,000 
1946-47 4,500,000,000 
1947-48 4,800,000,000 
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won't rot, rust or corrode; requires no painting; 








Insulux Prismatic Glass Block, combined with clear vision 
strip and light-colored, sound-absorbing ceiling, effects 


Here’s future classroom 


now that is 


A TEWLY constructed Grosse Ile, Michigan, school 
L features classroom daylighting 


being planned for many schools of the future. 


Insulux Prismatic Glass Block directs daylight 


upward to the light-colored ceiling which acts as a 
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Grosse Ile’s Sacred Heart School presents 
exterior with continuous panels of Insulux glass block. Insulux 
little mainte- 
nance. Architect: Walter Rozycki, Detroit, Michigan. 


OWENS ~- ILLINOIS 


UN SULW24 


GLASS BLOCK 


Insulux Prismatic Block No. 
351 was developed for accurate 
daylight control. This hollow 
glass block utilizes four faces 
of block, turns light upward. 
Ceiling acts as huge reflector 


to redirect light downward. 
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better lighting conditions; more cheerful environment. 
Contractor: Fred Gerthe, Wyandotte, Michigan. 


daylighting...today! 


: keep- 


huge reflector ... putting light on desks . . 


ing brightness ratios surprisingly low. 


Insulux light-directional glass block keeps most 
brightness ratios within 10 to 1 and, in a 60-degree 
cone of vision substantially less. Ordinarily class- 
rooms have brightness ratios of as high as 100 to 1, 


and more! 


Write for free Daylighting Manual 


A convenient manual, helpful in school planning, 
building orientation and arrangement of class sched- 
ules—answering ‘questions on interior brightness, 
contrasts and interior reflectivities — is available 
without charge. Address Owens-I]linois Glass Com- 


pany, Insulux Products Division, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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| OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY | 
l Insulux Products Division, Dept. E-121 | 
| Toledo 1, Ohio | 
Gentlemen: ] 
l Please send me, without charge, your manual “Daylight in | 
School Claegeegs.” ] 
| — > | 
| Name L i ania | 
| | 
| Address —— ‘a | 
| 
| City Zone State _ 
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Urge Larger N.E.A. Budget for Federal Aid to Education .. . Sctentists 


Discuss Cooperation Between Industry and Education . . . School Lunches 


Must Have State Aid... Would Study War's Effects on School Children 





State Secretaries Encourage 
N.E.A. Federal Aid Campaign 

SANTA FE, N. M.—Federal aid was 
the chief topic of discussion at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Secretaries of State Education 
Associations in this city, December 1 
to 3. Forty states were represented. 

A committee was appointed to meet 
with the N.E.A. executive committee, 
December 12, to urge that the National 
Education Association greatly expand 
its budget for activities in support of 
federal aid. The state secretaries recom- 
mended that an additional budget of 
$140,000 be used in the next six months 
for employment of additional staff 
members for public relations, research 
and field contacts and for development 
of  filmstrips, programs and 
printed materials. 

The group adopted a resolution call- 
ing upon Congress to intervene immedi- 


radio 


ately to provide food for the Navajo 
Indians and to set up a long time pro- 
gram for improvement of educational 
opportunities for them. 

The secretaries also voted to cooper- 
ate with the N.E.A. in sponsoring a 
recognition dinner for the press and 
radio for their participation in the 
“Crisis in Education” campaign. The 
dinner will be held in either New York 
or Washington, D. C., the week pre- 
ceding the Atlantic City meeting in 
February of the American Association 
of School Administrators. 

Washington, D. C., was chosen for 
the secretaries’ next annual meeting in 
December 1948. 


Cooperation Between 
Education and Industry 
CHICAGO.—Closer 
better understanding between industry 
and education was the theme of the Na- 
tional Science Teachers convention held 
December 26 to 31. Subjects of dis- 


cooperation and 
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cussion included industry financed 
scholarships and fellowships and the 
development of cooperative coeduca- 
tional programs for the search for sci- 
ence talent. An annual feature was 
the Young Scientists Assembly held 
in connection with the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 

The program included discus- 
sions of science in general education; 
aids for teaching chemistry, physics and 
mathematics, and classroom demonstra- 
emphasizing the teaching of 
atomic -physics. 


also 


tions 


Washington Teachers Protest 
Comparison of Salaries 

WASHINGTON, D. C—A report by 
the National Education Association 
shows that District of Columbia teach- 
ers are receiving higher salaries than 
the average in any state. The new pay 
scale now in effect makes the average 
“take-home pay” of the elementary 
teacher $3214; of the junior and senior 
high school teacher, $3580. 

Among the states at or near the top 
in “take-home salaries” are Washing 
ton with an average salary of $3070 
for elementary teachers and $3520 for 
teachers in junior and high 
schools; Connecticut, $3059 and $3330, 
respectively, and Maryland, $3100 and 
$3350. Average salaries in Virginia are 
$1850 and $2150. 

The report points out, however, that 
even District of Columbia school teach- 
ers are actually receiving an average 
annual salary of only $1438 in terms of 
1935-39 dollars. 

Teachers of the District immediately 
protested the conclusions drawn from 
the report. Regis Boyle, president of 
the Education Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, pointed out that 
teachers’ salaries in metropolitan Wash- 
ington were compared with the average 
for states with rural areas in which 


senior 


teachers receive low salaries. The only 
basis for actual comparison, she said, 
would be between the District average 
and that of cities of comparable size. 
For example, the maximum that can 
be earned by a D. C. elementary teacher 
with a bachelor’s degree is $4000, com- 
pared with $5125 in New York City 
The maximum in San Francisco is 
$1200 above that in the District. 


Schools Can Give 
Life More Meaning 

WASHINGTON, D. C._—Schools have a 
profound responsibility for providing 
experiences for children of all ages that 
will enrich their lives with apprecia- 
tions, creative expression, noble aspira- 
tion and self directed, cooperative serv- 
ice and leadership. Planning by wise 
teachers and principals makes these ex- 
periences possible. 

This is the emphasis which runs 
through the 26th yearbook of the N.E.A. 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, “Spiritual Values in the Elemen- 
tary School.” Compiled by more than 
40 authorities in elementary education 
and planned by the late Harold V. 
Baker, chairman of the editorial com- 
mittee, the yearbook describes actual 
school experiences of children. 


Campaign to Save 
School Lunches 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Representa- 
tives of some 50 organizations met in 
Washington, D. C., recently to plan on 
how to save the school lunch program 
for the next fiscal year. The organiza- 
tions included education, social welfare 
and labor groups. 

School lunches are now provided to 
11 per cent of the 29,000,000 children 
of school age. The funds of the federal! 
government must be matched by state 
funds. If the payments made by th« 
children are considered as a part o! 
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Garland Restaurant Range No. 83-2 showing one 
available arrangement — two hot top sections, 


one open grate section with griddle and broiler. 


G A R L AN ID pe reno 70 GAS 


FOR ALL 
COMMERCIAL COOKING 
Deep Fat Fryers ° 
Counter Griddles 
PRODUCTS OF DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 
*REG. U. $. PAT. OFF. 


Heavy Duty Ranges + Restaurant Ranges °¢ Broilers °¢ 


Roasting Ovens * Griddles 


Toasters 
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the state’s contribution, the federal gov- 
ernment’s contribution is only about 
one fourth of the total expenditure. In 
passing the $65,000,000 appropriation 
for lunches for this fiscal year, Congress 
included the following statement in its 
committee report: 

“The conferees on the part of both 
the House and the Senate have agreed 
to direct attention to the fact that in 
the consideration of funds for the school 


lunch they have emphasized 


program 





FIBERGLAS* Lined hy Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, Inc., “Non-Combustible Fabric;"* 
approved hy the Bureau of Standards and 
Appeals, City of New York. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


that it is essentially a local program 
and that the states have not done their 
full share in complying with the spirit 
of the matching provisions contained in 
the National School Lunch Act... . The 
conferees on the part of both Houses 
desire to make it abundantly clear, 
therefore, that... they are now placing 
the respective states on notice with re- 
spect to their obligations under this 
program and that failure of the state 
legislatures to act in the premises will 


* Crane High School 
Prem vere ti some 
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SCHOOLS ALL OVER 
THE COUNTRY 
INSTALL FABRICS 
THAT CANNOT BURN 


Fiberglas* fabrics, woven entirely of finely spun 
inorganic glass filaments, eliminate the hazards of 
temporary 
proofed fabrics—they do not 
gases or emit suffocating smoke when exposed 
to fire. Immune to rot or decay; a/ways operate at 
100% efficiency. Endorsed by school officials in 
New York, St. Louis, New Orleans, Chicago and 
many other cities where installations may be 
seen in school auditoriums. 


flameproofing. And—unlike flame- 
generate lethal 
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FABRICS 











ARCHITECTS BUILDING, 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. « LEXINGTON 2-071 
Sales representatives or recommended workrooms in: BOSTON, BUFFALO, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, DENVER, DETRO,T, 
LOS ANGELES, NEW ORLEANS, OAKLAND, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, RICHMOND, SAN FRANCISCO, ST. LOUIS, ST. PAUL, TOLFDO, WASHINGTON. 
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have no effect in determining the fu- 
ture requirements of this program.” 

The conference agreed to present the 
need for the school lunch program to 
President Truman, to discuss it with the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Secretary 
of Agriculture and to call another meet- 
ing in January to plan the campaign 
through the schools and organizations 
in local communities. 


To Study War's Effect 
on World's Children 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Interna- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene 
has announced that steps have been 
taken to organize a World Federation of 
Mental Health. After ratification by 
representatives of all nations desiring to 
participate, application will be made to 
UNESCO and to the United Nations 
World Health Organization for recogni- 
tion as the official international volun- 
tary organization in the field of mental 
health. 

One of the initial projects of the com- 
mittee will be a nationwide study of the 
effect. of war upon children and what 
can be done about it. Discussion groups 
will be set up throughout this country 
and Canada. 

A campaign to raise $200,000 to con- 
duct the study has been launched. The 
findings will be reported at the meeting 
of the International Congress of Mental 
Health to be held in next 
August. 


London 


National Group Concerned 
With Community Improvement 

WASHINGTON, D. C—A new na- 
tional organization, the National Coun- 
cil for Community Improvement; has 
been formed with headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. It will be concerned 
primarily with the physical aspects of 
the home and the community. 

The aims of the council are to assist 
state and local groups to organize for 
community improvement, to act in a 
liaison capacity among governmental 
and private agencies in meeting more 
effectively local requirements for com- 


munity improvement and to stimulate 


research in this field, to help harmonize 
the objectives of the organizations 
which are members of the council and 
to collect information and experiences 
and make them available to schools, 
colleges and community, state and na- 
tional organizations. "Activities will be 
carried on through an executive secre- 
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The Rosedale School, Austin, Texas—painted 4 iy 
with Luminall and otherwise modernized ac- 


cording to p/I/#/s. 








The Advantages of LUMINALL PAINT 


in the Harmon Technique 


For convenience p/I/f/s is used as 
an abbreviation of ‘‘painting, 
lighting, fenestration and seating 
as coordinated according to the 
Dr. Darell B. Harmon Technique.” 
When schoolrooms are modern- 
ized according to this technique, a 
profound improvement is noted in 
the educational progress of stu- 
dents as well as improvements in 
their physical well-being. The cost 
of p/l/f/s modernizing an old 
schoolroom is as low in some 
areas as $40.00. 

Luminall paint is ideal for paint- 
ing walls and ceilings in a p/I/f/s 
job. It is highly light-reflective— 
up to 90.6% for white. It main- 
tains this reflectivity because it 


LUMINALL © 
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does not “yellow” or discolor from 
age and exposure. It diffuses re- 
flected light thoroughly. Luminall 
paint was used in the Mexia, Texas, 
and Rosedale (Austin, Texas) 
schools which played such an im- 
portant part in the development 
and testing of p/I/f/s. 

Ask for a copy of Dr. Harmon’s 
“LIGHT ON GROWING CHIL- 
DREN,” reprinted from Architec- 
tural Record. On receipt of sketches 
showing dimensions and details of 
schoolroom, specifications will be 
furnished according to the Har- 
mon Technique without cost or 
obligation. NATIONAL CHEM.- 
ICAL & MFG. CO., 3617 S. May 
Street, Chicago 9. 


the light-reflective 
paint fer interiors 





P/L/F/S Results 


By relatively simple changes 
(p/l/f/s) in existing school- 
rooms children have made 10 
months educational growth in 6 
months. Other advantages in- 
clude: 
57.1% less refractive eye 
problems 


90.1% less non-refractive eye 
problems 

44.5% less nutritional 
problems 

30% less signs of chronic 
infection 
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tary and his staff. The officers include 
Joseph J. Lane, editor, House and Gar- 
den, chairman of the board of directors, 
and Francis J. Brown, staff associate, 
American Council on Education, presi- 
dent. Members of the board include 
representatives from education, planning 
organizations, horticulture, labor and 
other groups interested in improving 
community life. The address of the 


council is 1713 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








No. 883 
MULTIPLE 
OPERATION 
WARDROBE 





Showing a 5-door mul- 
tiple operation unit with 
blackboards and metal 
chalk trays mounted to 
doors. Master door at left. 
Furnishings include con- 
tinuous hat and coat 
racks with two shelves, 
three hook strips, and 
double prong hooks. Note 
absence of floor track. 


For many years, Richards- 
Wilcox School Wardrobes have been 
recognized as outstanding for three 
important reasons—simplicity, util- 
ity and low cost. With ever-increasing 
enrollments, ever the problem of what 
to do with Johnny’s hat and coat is a 
serious one. Because the Richards- 


Wilcox line of school wardrobes is 
complete—a wardrobe to meet every 
requirement and situation—more and 
more schools throughout America are 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg 


ot 
S.A 


RICHARDS-WILCOX 


Ask Federal Funds for 
National Library Service 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—The nation’s 
libraries, including those in schools and 
colleges, have reached a critical stage 
because of rising operating costs, lack of 
personnel and incomes which have not 
kept up with costs, according to the 
annual report of the American Library 
Association. 
Pointing out that library costs in- 
creased 50 per cent within the year 












specifying R-W equipment. 

R-W School Wardrobes are avail- 
able, completely furnished, with any 
number of individually or multiple 
operated doors required to accommo- 
date a specified number of pupils. 
Combinations of pupil’s sections, 
bookcases, supply cabinets and 
teacher’s wardrebes also are available. 
Your nearest Richards-Wilcox office 
will gladly furnish complete informa- 
tion on request. 
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while library incomes increased only 12 
per cent, the report emphasizes that the 
resultant curtailment of library service 
is all the more serious now when so 
much information is needed regarding 
national and world problems. 

It is estimated that 18,000 librarians 
are needed to fill present and anticipated 
vacancies. There is need for a consider- 
able expansion of facilities for the train- 
ing of librarians in our colleges end 
universities. 

Legislation has been introduced into 


| Congress which would provide federal 


funds to assist in developing a national 
plan for public library service. The 
present system of 7000 small libraries 
still leaves one third of the population 
unserved by a library. The proposed 
plan would reduce the number of librar- 
ies but provide more mobile service to 
bring libraries within reach of all. 


United States Supreme Court 
Rules Against Teacher 
WASHINGTON, D. C—Willie Mel- 
moth Bomar recently lost an eight year 
fight against dismissal as a school teach- 
er. In 1939 she claims she was dis- 
missed from Girls High School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., because she was absent on 
jury duty for nineteen days. Miss 
Rewena K. Keyes, principal, had ruled 
in dismissing her that jury duty for 
women is granted only on their own 
application and that two weeks is the 
usual limit for such service. Nineteen 
days was, therefore, an excessive time 
for Dr. Bomar to be absent from her 


| classes. 


School officials ruled against Dr. 
Bomar as did the New York state 
courts. The U. S. Supreme Court up- 
held the decisions, federal district Judge 
Murray Hulbert holding that as long 
as Dr. Bomar was a teacher she should 
not absent herself without permission 
or legal excuse. He also ruled that the 
school officials had the power to pass 
upon the matter. 


| To Issue Statement on 


Elementary Education Policy 
WASHINGTON, D. C—A basic state- 
ment of policy for elementary education 
will be presented in “Education for All 
American Children,” to be released by 
the Educational Policies Commission in 
1948. Cooperating with the Commis- 
sion, the N. E. A. Elementary Principals 
Department has appointed William H. 
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When you plan larger daylighting areas, why not take advan- 
tage of the opportunity the larger wall opening affords for 
better ventilation? 

With Fencraft Projected Windows, large steel-strengthened 
areas of glass flood the room with daylight. All-weather venti- 
lation is provided by two vents in each window unit. One opens 
out to form a canopy over the opening—to shed rain and snow. 
A sill vent opens in—deflecting incoming air upwards to 
prevent direct drafts. This vent likewise sheds rain and snow 
to the outside. 

They're economical windows, too. Lower cost—in both 
manufacturing and installation—has been accomplished by 
standardization. Fencraft Window units conform with modular 
dimensions of modern construction practice. Yet the variety 
that is achieved in making these windows of standard sections 
enables you to have all the design flexibility you wish, without 
the cost of “‘specials’’. There’s a great range of types and sizes— 
in Projected, Combination and Casement Windows. That 
means a right window for every use—designed right. . . made 
right. Mail the coupon for full information. 


IATE STEEL WINDOWS | 
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FENCRAFT COMBINATION 
WINDOW 


Generous fresh-air ventilation. 
Swing leaves deflect breezes into 
the room. In-tilting sill vent pro- 
tects against drafts. Both sides 











easily and safely washed from 
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FENCRAFT CASEMENT 
WINDOW 





Safe washing on outside, 
from inside. Easy to operate. 
Interchangeable inside screens, 
protected from outside dirt. 
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Anderson, principal, Park Hill School, 
Denver, to prepare a pictorial summary. 
A filmstrip also will illustrate the com- 
mission's major conclusions and recom- 
mendations. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 





Citizens Survey Their Schools 
SHERBORN, MAss.—Citizens of this 
city recently completed a study of their 
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DOBESCH ASSOCIATES, INC. 
253 West 47th St., New York City 
BOSTON—-JOS. DOBESCH ASSOCIATES, INC. 116 Broadway 





public schools. Through eight com- 
mittees, they evaluated services from the 
viewpoints of (1) plan and scope; (2) 
education for skills and knowledge, 
work and post-secondary pursuits; (3) 
citizenship, leisure time, home and 
family life and adult education; (4) 
special educational services; (5) per- 
sonnel; (6) support and financial man- 
agement; (7) determination and exe- 
cution of educational policy, and (8) 
school plant. The social studies class of 
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the high school prepared a history of 
the city’s schools. 

The survey was begun upon recom- 
mendation of a school-housing commit- 
tee. It was guided by Harvard Univer- 
sity’s Center of Research and Field 
Studies, with Alfred D. Simpson, direc- 
tor; David S. McLean, field director, and 
Thomas C. King, assistant field director. 
The Warren Benevolent Fund paid the 
costs. 

The primary purpose of the study was 
to give “townspeople their first real in- 
side view” of their schools, rather than 
“to try to sell any preconceived educa- 
tional plan to the town.” 


Plus or Minus? 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—To aid teach- 
ers in helping build public understand- 
ing of schools and make schools worthy 
of public support, the department of 
classroom teachers of the N.E.A. has is- 
sued a folder entitled “Am I Plus or 
Minus in Public Relations?” It enables 
teachers to rate themselves on their pub- 
lic relations attitude and effort in the 


school and in the community and sug- 


gests things they can do to help build 
public understanding. 





FINANCE 





More Aid for Dependents 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A survey con- 
ducted by the Federal Security Agency 
shows that more than 1,000,000 children 
in 400,000 families are now receiving 
public assistance through state and fed- 


| eral appropriations. This is an increase 


of 50 per cent since V-J Day. 

Several factors have contributed to 
this rapid increase, the most important 
of which is the rise in the cost of living 
The upturn in the number of births, the 
greater competition for jobs and the dis- 
continuance of dependents’ allowances 
after servicemen were discharged from 
the armed forces have added to the num- 
ber of children for whom public assist- 
ance is necessary. 


Ford Tax Boosts School Fund 

LANSING, MICH.—Helping to boost 
Michigan's Primary-School Interest 
Fund to an all time high was the in- 
heritance tax payment of $3,600,000 
from the Edsel Ford estate. Higher taxes 
paid by public utilities also contributed 
toward the year’s high total of $26,- 
955,460. 
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Section of the compact kitchen showing 
part of the Gas Equipment which includes: 
sectional bake oven, hot top ranges with 
ovens, steamer, coffee urn, steam tables. 


Mrs. Marguerite Perryman, Director of the 
Y.W.C.A. -Cafeteria. 


Gas Kitchen Equipment installed by 
Mickel Hopkins Co., Greensboro, NeC. 
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‘‘Automatic GAS has been used in all cooking 
and serving facilities since the building was 
erected in 1942; we find it invaluable because 
it is so economical, clean, and quick.” 
That’s the whole story in the words of Mrs. 
Marguerite Perryman, Cafeteria Director of 
the Winston-Salem Y.W.C.A. 

The cafeteria menu is based on specialties 
such as beef stew and chicken pie with 
bountiful supplies of fresh vegetables. Utiliz- 
ing the 3-deck GAS oven and the sectional 
GAS steamer it’s easily possible for the small 
kitchen staff to prepare for the 500 meals 
served daily. 

In addition, by utilizing the various cook- 
ing units for a multitude of functions—by 
taking full advantage of the flexibility of 
GAS and the automatic controllability of Gas 
Cooking Equipment over the whole tempera- 
ture range—Mrs. Perryman has established a 
profitable food service sideline by catering to 
civic group and business luncheons. 

You'll find GAS and modern Gas Cooking 
Equipment playing a vital part in thousands 
of success stories of efficient food service and 
profitable cafeteria management. Your local 
Gas Company Representative will show you 
why. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Unsurpassed in excellence 
. Marks clean, white, legibly 
. Preserves blackboards 
. Prevents eyestrain 
. Easily and completely erased 
. Long lasting sticks 
. Less breakage 
. Economical 
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DOVERCLIFF DUSTLESS 


The finest chalk that can be made at 
its price. 


Old Faithful Products . . . manufactured 
by a company which produced the 
world’s first Blackboard Crayons in 1835. 
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Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


ADMINISTRATION 


in Some Texas Schools 
By Thelma 


Improvements Made 
After Using the Evaluative Criteria. 


A. Bollman. Texas Study of Secondary Edu- 
cation, Research Study No. 2. University of 
Texas, Austin, Tex. Pp. 38. 50 cents. 


ADULT EDUCATION 
The Armed Services and Adult Education. By 
Cyril O. Houle, Elbert W. Burr, Thomas H. 
Hamilton and John R. Yale for the Commis- 
sion on Implications of Armed Services Edu- 
cational Programs. American Council on Edu- 


cation, Washington, D. C. Pp. 257. $3. 
ANNUAL REPORTS 
The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. Forty-second annual report, 
1946-47. Carnegie Foundation, 522 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 18. Pp. 136. 


The Cooper Union for the Advancement of 


Science and Art. Director's report for eighty- 
eighth year, 1946-47. Cooper Union, Cooper 
Square, New York 3. Pp. 64. 


Lay-Professional Council Report to the People 
of New Hampshire. New Hampshire Lay-Pro- 
fessional Councils on Education, Concord, N. H. 
Pp. 42. 

The Highland Parker. Board 
Highland Park, Mich. H. L. 
Pp. 64. 


All the Children. 
John E. Wade, 
Livingston St., 


of Education, 
Shibler, supt. 


schools. 
110 


New York City 
Board of Education, 
Pp. 96. 
Mass., public 
Pp. 55. 


supt. 


Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


in Newton. Newton, 
W. Anderson, supt. 


Teaching 
schools. Homer 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


The Virginia Plan for Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion. Prepared by James W. Brown, former 
state supervisor, bureau of teaching materials, 
State Department of Education, Richmond, Va. 
Pp. 31. 


CURRICULUM 


Sex Education for the Adolescent. 
W. Corner and Carney Landis. 
Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn 
Chicago 10. Pp. 18. 15 


By George 

American 
Street, 
cents. 


Promoting Personal and Social Development 
Through Reading. Proceedings of 1947 annual 
reading at the University of 
and edited by William 5S. 


Chicago. Compiled 


GROUP DISCUSSIONS 


It Pays to Talk It Over. Notes and sug- 
gestions for group discussion leaders. National 
Institute of Social Relations, Inc., 1244 
Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Pp. 48. 40 cents. 

GUIDANCE 

Your High School Days. By Mary F. and 
ervin W. Detjen. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York 18. Pp. 248. $1.80. 


By Mary F. and 
Book Co., Ine.. 


Your Plans for the Future. 
Ervin W. Detjen. McGraw-Hill 
New York 18. Pp. 294. $2. 

INTERGROUP EDUCATION 

Building Friendly Relations. By Robert S. 


Gilchrist, Lothar Kahn, Robert Haas and Edgar 
Dale. Adventures in Education, University 
School Series No. 4. Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. Pp. 51. $1. 


Promising Practices in Intergroup Education. 
By Marion Edman and Laurentine B. Collins. 
Bureau for Intercultural Education, 1697 Broad- 


way, New York 19. Pp. 32. 20 cents. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
How to Interpret Social Welfare. A_ study 


course in public relations. By Helen Cody 
3aker and Mary Swain Routzahn. Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East Twenty-Second Street, 
New York 10. Pp. 141. $2.50. 

Citizens Look at Education. Progress report 
by the Citizens Federal Committee on Educa- 
tion, 1947-48. Prepared by the Subcommittee 
on the Teacher in America, U. S. Office of 
Education. U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Pp. 12. 

SURVEYS 


W. Rushton 
Digest of 


Orangeburg City Schools. E. 
superintendent, Orangeburg, S. C. 
the survey report prepared under the direc- 
tion of John E. Brewton, division of surveys 
and field practices, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. Pp. 63. 


Orangeburg County Schools. Pictorial survey 
of county schools of Orangeburg, S. C. W. L. 
Glaze, county superintendent. Directed by John 
E. Brewton, division of surveys and field serv- 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Tenn. Pp. 56. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 
The Neighborhood Unit Plan, Its Spread and 


ices, 


Nashville, 





ray. University f ‘hicag ‘ess, Chicag . on ee - A“ 
Gr "> ve — of Chicago Press, Chicago Acceptance. Selected bibliography with inter- 
) ‘ S* ° . . ° 
ae p. 236. $2. pretive comments. Compiled by James Dahir. 
Arithmetic 1947. Papers presented at second Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East Twenty- 
annual conference on arithmetic at the Uni- Second Street, New York 10. Pp. 91. $1. 
versity of Chicago. Compiled and edited by In Times of Challenge. U. S. Liberties, 1936- 
G. T. Buswell. University of Chicago Press, 47. American Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth 
Chicago 37. Pp. 73. $1.50 Avenue, New York 10. Pp. 80. 25 cents. 
COMING EVENTS... 
DECEMBER i Educational Press Association of America, At- 
Aer ' lantic City. Feb. 24 
American Association for the Advancement of : 
Science, Chicago. ,*s oi -31 MARCH 
N.E.A. eps , Class é “s : k ‘ ’ dee 
N.E.A Department of lassroom ung hg Georgia Education Association, Hotel Henry 
southeastern regional conference, Atlanta, Ga. é 
Dec. 28, "2 Grady, Atlanta. Mar. 3-6 
National Association of Music Teachers, Hotel — Catholic Education oo sag 
Statler, Boston. Dec. 28-Jan. 2 Frances. : : ate “apr. 
National Counsell of Geocraphy Teather, Ual- South Carolina Education Association, age 


versity of Virginia, Charlottesville. Dec. 27-29 
Ohio Education Association, Hotel Deshler- 
Wallick, Columbus. Dec. 29-31 
Pennsylvania State Association, 
Harrisburg. Dec. 29-31 


Education 


FEBRUARY 
Association of School 
City. 


Administrators, 
Feb. 21-26 
Development, 
Feb. 15-21 


American 
Atlantic 

American Society of 
Cincinnati. 


Curriculum 


Mar. 


APRIL 
Idaho Education Association, Boise. Apr. 23, 24 


Kentucky Education Association, Henry Clay 
Hotel, Louisville. Apr. 14-16 
Oregon Education Association, Portland. 
Apr. 1-3 
JULY 
National Education Association. July 5-9 
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An opaque projector is the primary sage for classroom use. No 
other type of projector can serve the same multifold purpose. No other 
projector is as economical to use. An opaque projector requires no 
expensive equipment such as slides or films. No tedious preparatory 
work is involved in its use. 


Take current events, for example. With an opaque projector, you can project 
important items directly from today’s newspaper onto a screen in front of the 
class, so that the attention of everyone in the group is focused simultaneously 
on the happenings under discussion. 


In other subjects, too, an opaque projector is an unsurpassed aid. You can 
project full pages from books and magazines. You can project maps. Beautiful 
photographs, drawings, and paintings from Life, National Geographic, and 
other publications can be reproduced on the screen in their natural full colors. 
You can show your class actual objects . . . the form and colors of biological, 
botanical and geological specimens — rocks, plants, flowers, etc. You can show 
moving mechanisms such as the workings of a watch. 


The uses to which an opaque projector can be put in classroom and assembly 
hall are practically endless — limited only by the bounds of your imagination. 
It is a creative tool in a good teacher’s hands. Every classroom should have an 
Opaque projector. 


Charles Beseler Company has a complete selection of opaque projectors for class- 
room use. They range from simple, inexpensive models to projectors that accom- 
modate full 814" x 11” page material from magazines and books. 


The Best Projector is a Beseler Projector 
The World’s Largest Manufacturer of 





Opaque Projection Equipment 
~ CHARLES BESELER COMPANY, Dept. N 











243 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
Opaque Projectors 


Beseler Opaque Projectors 


an opaque 
projector 
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[) Please send me literature describing Beseler 


C1 | would like to have a free demonstration of 


I et oi 8 deccassexeiphescccsqsseanstnessiesseiabeenisiraitaeraannal 
IES ied corto coaadch ich cacecabdactondddegsnasseaasdaaeatensitevaateees 
a ics dis Secs ucngs dbs Gasnsadtudsaeecitdvamnstnsouesgnsenieneaate 
Mail the coupon below for literature describing Beseler Opaque e City 


s. Or ask for a free demonstration. 
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NEWS... 


Oppose Religion in Schools 
WASHINGTON, D. C—A joint con- 
ference committee on public relations 
set up by four Baptist conventions has 
filed a brief with the U. S. Supreme 
Court declaring that religious instruc- 
tion in public schools is in violation of 
the doctrine of the separation of Church 
and State. The brief supports the effort 
of Mrs. Vashti McCollum, wife of a 
University of Illinois professor, to ban 
religious instruction from the schools. 





The attorney representing the group 


‘states that the joint conference commit- 


tee’s stand “does not commit the entire 
membership” of Baptist churches to 
Mrs. McCollum’s support. Four Bap- 
tist_ churches in Champaign-Urbana, 
Ill., are giving financial support to the 
program objected to by Mrs. McCollum. 


Urges Improved Health Training 


HIGHLAND PARK, ILL.—Some stimu- 
lation is necessary in certain parts of 


\ 
NEO-SHINE 


1S SAFE ON ALL FLOORS 


NEO-SHINE Wax will beautify your floors, reduce maintenance ex- 
pence, and prolong the life of your costly floor coverings. It is highly con- 
centrated ... actually fifty per cent richer in wax content than most self- 
shining waxes and will cover a much greater area per gallon. It dries 
bright without polishing. Use WEATHERALL Waterproof Wax for areas that 
require frequent mopping. Write Department S-2 for samples. 


HUNTINGTON 


LABORATORIES, INC. 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


=> mel Zol hae) 
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PRODUCTS 









the country to modernize school health 
programs if the young men of the land 
are to make a better showing in the 
event of another war than they did at 
the beginning of World War II. This 
opinion was expressed by Dr. Edward 
L. Borgz, president of the American 
Medical Association, at a recent confer- 
ence on cooperation of the physician in 
school health and physical education. 
Dr. Bortz stated further that “or- 
ganized medicine is willing to go all out 
in any program that will create a keener 
interest in the problem of healthier 
bodies and minds of our children.” 


More Classrooms for Negroes 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—After hearings 
by those who sought to delay transfer 
of one vocational and four elementary 
public schools from use by white to 
Negro students, the board of education 
of the District of Columbia announced 
changes that became effective December 
1, 1947. 

The change was authorized following 
the report of the President's Committee 
on Civil Rights which showed that pub- 
lic elementary schools for white students 
in the District of Columbia were not 
used to capacity while Negro schools 
were overcrowded. The transfer has 
made it possible to shift 3300 Negroes 
from part time to full time instruction. 
Two schools now used by Negro stu- 
dents will be abandoned. 


Want Education Geared to Life 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The new nine 
member Commission on Life Adjust- 
ment Education for Youth held its first 
meeting early in December with Dr. 
Benjamin S. Willis, superintendent of 
schools at Yonkers, N. Y., chairman, 
presiding. The commission is 
charged with recommending a system 
of secondary education which will meet 
the needs of the 60 per cent of the 
nation’s high school students who are 
not preparing for college or a skilled 
occupation. 

Commissioner John W. Studebaker 
listed as “musts” in the education of 
young people, whether they go to col- 
lege or not, the study of geography, 
supply and demand, inflation and reces- 
sion, taxation and governmental ex- 
penditures, the relation of economic 
freedom to civil liberties, federal, state 
and local governments. He also sug- 
gested a study of how public opinion is 
formed, how to use official reports and 


new 
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AVAILABLE NOW from your 
INTERNATIONAL DEALER OR BRANCH 


INTERNATIONAL Factory-Rebuilt 
EXCHANGE CLUTCHES 


Same International Warranty as for New Clutches 


HEeRE’s your chance to immediately replace worn, 
slipping clutches — quickly, easily — and save one- 
third the cost of new clutches. 

Right now your International Dealer or Branch 
has International Factory-Rebuilt Clutches for all 
models of International Trucks. 

These clutches are ready for immediate installa- 
tion. You lose no time waiting for old clutches to 
be overhauled. 

You get International Clutches that give the same 
service as new clutches — that carry the same Inter- 
national warranty. 


And the cost to you is two-thirds or less. 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars!” 
NBC Sundays. 


Act now! Avoid lay-ups and delays! Get better 
truck performance! Have your International Dealer 
or Branch install International Factory-Rebuilt 


Clutches now. 


Other International Exchange Units 


Your International Dealer or Branch has many other 
International Truck Exchange Units. Same quick 
installation as clutches. Same new unit service at a 


substantial saving. Get details, sure. 


Motor Truck Division ‘B 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY at 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL ‘Jrucks 
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NEWS... 


government documents, how to fill in 
tax forms, how to mark ballots or use 
voting machines. 

American high schools should pro- 
vide such training, according to com- 
mission members, that the test of the 
revamped program will be the “holding 
power” of the school over young peo- 
ple. Eight out of 10 pupils now enter- 
ing the fifth grade also enter the ninth, 
but only four finish high school, it was 
noted. 


Talent Search Continued 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Plans for the 
seventh annual science talent search 
have been announced by Science Service, 
Washington, D.C. A total of $11,000 
in cash awards will be given to the 
winners in the contest sponsored by 
Westinghouse Electric and conducted 
through the Science Clubs of America. 
Any high school may establish a 
science club and its members compete 
for the prizes. The 1948 Sponsor's 


THE LIGHTER-WEIGHT PROJECTOR YOU'VE DREAMED ABOUT IS HERE 


The New Under 31 Ib."Bantom” at $325 
Gives You BIG Projector Features Plus 
Many New Exclusive DeVry Refinements 


* Brilliant, Flickerless Pictures 

* Amazingly Life-Like Sound 

* 2000 ft. Film Capacity 

* 750-1000 Watt Illumination 

* Light Out-Put Exceeds 200 Lumens 
* Sound and Silent Projection 

* Fast Motor-Driven Rewinding 

* Coated Projection Lenses 

* Coated Condenser Lenses 

* Automatic Loop Setter 

* Rotating Sound Drum 

* Prefocused Exciter Lamp 

* Simplest Film Threading 

* Instant, Positive Tilting 

* Precision Built of Quality Materials 
* Absolute Film Protection 

* Motor Driven Forced-Air Cooling 
* Operation on Either AC or DC 








ONLY FROM DeVry 


de you get lémm projector: designed and built by the 


tome coltumen whose Simm equipment iy wied fo pro 
duce the “pertect show” ie the World's finer theaters 
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Single Case “Ban- 
tam” with built-in 
6-inch ALNICO 5 
permanent magnet 
speaker, is readily 
detachable for 
placement at 
screen as desired. 





Dual Case ‘'Ban- 
tam” projector and 
amplifier in one 
case. 8” ALNICO 5 


permanent magnet 





speaker in separate 


matched case. 


~——e wr tee a>) 
Seis a) | “ 
pasion 


Your oew DeVay “Bantam” has adequate illumination (750- 
1000 Wart) for projecting brilliant pictures in auditoriums. 


| Devry CORPORATION 
| 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
| Please give vs full particulars on the new DeVay “Bantam” 




















Guide states that more than 14,000 
secondary schools in the United States 
have organized science clubs, approxi- 
mately 100 in our outlying possessions 
and 424 in 24 foreign countries. 

Full information, including the 1948 
Sponsor's Guide, may be procured by 
writing Science Clubs of America, 1719 
N Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


N. D. Council on Education 
BISMARCK, N. D.—A _ new council, 
the North Dakota Council on Educa- 
tion, was recently formed in this city 
to serve as a coordinating agency for 
organizations interested in improving 
public education. It is concerned chiefly 
with the recognition and solution of 
educational problems and with the dis- 
semination of information regarding 
them. It has pledged itself to support 
and assist in promoting House Bill 43 


on school district reorganization which 


was passed by the last session of the 
legislature and to strive for solutions 
of educational problems so as to raise 
the standards of education in the state. 
The officers are: president, William J. 


_ Hunter, member of the Strate Work- 


men’s Compensation Bureau; vice presi- 
dent, Mrs. Jerome Evanson, state Farm- 
ers’ Union educational director; secre- 
tary, Richard K. Klein, director of sec- 


ondary education. 


Will Accredit Junior Colleges 
LANSING, MICH.—A state commis- 

sion for the accrediting of junior col- 

leges in Michigan has been set up with 


one member each named by the Uni- 


_ versity of Michigan; 
| College; 


Michigan State 


Wayne University; Michigan 


_ College of Mining and Technology, 


and the department of public instruc- 
tion; also one representative each of 
the state colleges of education, the 
junior colleges, the Michigan Catho- 
lic College Association and the Michi- 
gan Church Related College  As- 


| sociation. Dean J. B. Edmonson of the 


University of Michigan is commission 
chairman. 


Observe Golden Anniversary 

COLUMBUS, OHIO.—The Ohio Edu- 
cation Association will celebrate its 100 
| years of organization with a banquet 
December 30. The 750 people invited 
to the celebration include the associa- 
tion’s past presidents, representatives of 
| its 40,000 members and delegates from 
| civic and professional organizations. 
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Examination in Ohio History 

ATHENS, OHIO.—A feature of 
recent rededication of Cutler Hall at 
Ohio University, which is the oldest 
college building in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, was an examination in Ohio 
history, government and _ citizenship 
taken by the finalists in a statewide 
elimination competition. 

Last September, a preliminary test 
was given to more than 5100 students 
in 77 of the state’s 88 counties. It 


the 


An Improved EAGLE Com- 
bination Padlock That 
Combines High Security 
With Low Cost 


After months of development, Eagle en- 
gineers now bring you dependable locker 
protection with this sturdy combination 


padlock. 


While it sets new high standards for se- 
curity in school service, Eagle No. 04957 
is available at a price that makes it out- 
standing among combination padlocks. 


Made of rustless alloy and case hardened 
steel, this easy-to-read combination pad- 
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was an objective test, consisting of 100 
questions, and 108 winners were chosen. 
The final test was given at the time 
of the rededication ceremonies at 
Athens when the winners were guests 
of the university. The examination this 
time was made up of three essay type 
questions which were submitted by the 
governor of the state, the state direc- 
tor of education, and the director of 
the Ohio State Historical and Archaeo- 
logical Society, respectively. 











EAGLE COMBINATION PADLOCK— 
NO. 04957-—Size 1%". Shackle diameter 
%" Shackle clearance, 'Y6” from top of case 
to inside of shackle. Packed '2 dozen to box. 


lock provides 144 regular combinations 
wits 4500 combinations available. The 
lock holds the combination in the un- 
locked position and is self-locking when 
the shackle is pushed in. 


Write for full details about this timely 
combination padlock value. 


America’s First Lockmakers—Since 1833 


EAGLE INDUSTRIES, INC. 


National Sales Representative of The Eagle Lock Company 
114 North Franklin St., Chicago 6, Illinois 





Subsidiary of Bowser, Inc 





Wrong Parental Guidance 

VOORHEESVILLE, N. Y.—Five boys, 
ranging in age from 7 to 14, the chil- 
dren of two families who live six tenths 
of a mile from the school bus route, had 
been on strike all term against their 
school, hoping thereby to obtain portal- 
to-portal transportation. They were re- 
cently ordered by the children’s court 
to return to school, the judge deciding 
that their parents were contributing to 
the delinquency of the children by 
keeping them out of school. 


Would Extend School Lunch Plan 
CHICAGO.—In a statement before the 
agricultural commitee of the House of 
Representatives on behalf of the com- 
mittee on agriculture of the National 
Planning Association, Theodore W. 
Schultz, professor of economics and 
chairman of the department of eco- 
nomics of the University of Chicago, 
stated it was the belief of the association 
that a floor under food consumption 
consists of the extension of the school 
lunch program and the development of 
a food “stamp” plan that would safe- 
guard the diets of low income people 
generally, a plan that would have wide 
applicability during a depression. 


Wants More Funds for Building 
DETROIT.—Stating that the classroom 
and science buildings being constructed 
at Wayne University under a $2,700,- 
000 appropriation from the state will 
be inadequate to house increased en- 
rollments, the Detroit board of educa- 
tion has passed a resolution asking Gov- 
ernor Kim Sigler to bring before the 
forthcoming special session of the legis- 
lature a request for an additional $1,- 
700,000. At the time the original graiit 
was made to the university, it was esti- 
mated that veteran enrollment might 
reach 5000. Actually, there are 7649 
veterans enrolled at the university. 


Growth, in Six Languages 
WASHINGTON, D. C—lIn six lan- 
guages, typical school experiences of 
children in the United States are told 
for the benefit of teachers here and 
abroad in a booklet entitled “Modern 
School Practices in the U. S. A.” Cap- 
tions explain the photographic story in 
English, Arabic, Chinese, French, Rus- 
sian and Spanish. The booklet was pre- 
pared by the Association for Childhood 
Education, Washington, D. C., in re- 
sponse to many requests and in the 
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New McCray Reach-In Refrig- 
erator with DuPont DuLux ex- 
terior. Available in wide range 
of capacities to meet the needs 
of every establishment. 60, 40, 
30, 20 or 1214 cu. ft. models. 














Upward cold flow of refrigerated air against the under side of shelves and containers ...no 
blasts of cold air over the surface of foods...no drying out, wilting or over-humidifying 
... this is an outstanding merit of the McCray Koldflo system. It keeps steaks, 


chops, vegetables, salads, desserts and beverages all at their fresh and appetizing best. 


McCray Koldflo Refrigerators are available in a wide range of capacities, from 121 
to 60 cubic feet, to meet the needs of every hotel and restaurant kitchen. 


McCray Refrigerator Company, 874 McCray Court, Kendallville, Indiana. 


GO MODERN WITH 
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belief that similar democratic experi- 
ences would help children develop “as 
persons and citizens.” 


Want No Communistic Teachers 
HARRISBURG, PA.—The Pennsylvania 
Council of Republican Women, meet- 
ing recently in convention, passed a 
resolution calling for elimination of 
Communistic teachers from the schools 
of the state. This action was taken fol- 
lowing a statement on the convention 
floor by a member from Philadeiphia 


ATF 
Educational 
Planning 
Service... -— 


for School 
Architects and 
Administrators 


The following ideal room 
layouts complete with item 
specifications are available 
on request. Other special 
room layouts will be pre- 
pared when local condi- 
tions do not permit the 
use of these standard plans. 


Square 


Junior High Feet 














6-J 6-10 pupils.. 528 ; a es 
12} 1215 pupils. 840 20d pupil safety. 
15-J 15-19 pupils.. 960 

20-J 20-24 pupils...1030 — 
24-J 24-30 pupils..1200 is 
Senior High ua 
6-S 6-10 pupils... 598 i. ian 
12-S_ 12-15 pupils... 910 B 4d 
15-S 15-20 pupils..1040 TE] 
20-S 20-25 pupils. 1248 a] : As De ad 
24-S 24-30 pupils 1352 ~-—: ] pa 
Vocational 7 = li 
10-V_ 10-20 pupils..2240 Hs: Y : 
15-V 15-20 pupils .3840 3 


(Includes Offset Dept. ) } 
20-V 20-25 pupils..2968 
25-V 25-30 pupils 4736 

(Includes Offset Dept 
Teachers College 


20-TC 15-25 
students...1430 
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that “our schools are filled with Com- 


munists.” 


Truancy Decreasing 

HILLSIDE, N. J.—Truancy, which in- 
creased greatly during the war and im- 
mediate postwar years in this city, has 
declined sharply, according to Wayne T. 
Branom, supervising principal. Most 


of the truancy occurred in the seventh 
grade and above and most truants were 
boys, Mr. Branom reports. 

absences also have decreased. 


Legitimate 





A Typical Planning Committee at Work 


The ATF Department of Education has assisted School 
Architects and Administrators for over 30 years in the 
planning of Graphic Arts Departments. This specialized 
engineering service is available without obligation to school 
officials and architects who are preparing new school build- 
ing plans. ¢ In the preparation of all layouts, due considera- 
tion is given to the correct location of the equipment to 


provide for maximum operating efficiency, correct lighting 
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AJ ypical ATF-Planned Craphic Arts Department 


American Type Founders Sales Corporation 


Department of Education 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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INSTRUCTION 


High Schools Teach Driving 
CHICAGO.—Seventy-five high schools 
in Illinois and Indiana are now giving 
students driver training through the 
Chicago Motor Club plan. Each school 
is lent a new car for instruction purposes. 





Colgate Offers Health Training 

HAMILTON, N. Y.—Colgate Univer- 
sity is starting a five year program for 
the training of teachers in physical edu- 
cation, health and recreation. The pro- 
gram was adopted after five years’ study 
by the university's committee on educa- 
tional policy and the approval of the 
faculty. It has also been approved by 
the state education department. 


Travel Experience by Airplane 

New YorK.—Schools which wish 
to make travel experience a part of their 
regular curriculums can now use planes 
for transporting students and teachers 
to points in this country and abroad. 
This has been made possible through the 
development of a “classrooms in the 
air” program by the Air-Age Education 
Research organization. Teachers can 
now take their students on educational 
air trips or conduct classes in the air 
with the assistance of the organization's 
special instructors. The new plan places 
at the disposal of student groups mod- 
ern commercial planes of scheduled air- 
lines in the United States, Canada, 
Mexico and Europe. For tours abroad, 
one teacher is carried free for every 
10 students. 

Information regarding educational 
flights and assistance in preparing a pro- 
gram can be obtained from Air-Age 
Education Research, 80 East Forty-Sec- 
ond St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Report on Farm Work Project 

New YorK.—More than 1100 high 
school boys and girls were employed on 
farms in New York State and Vermont 
last summer in a project sponsored by 
the city public school system. They 
earned more than $70,000. Although 
the number of students last summer was 
smaller than in 1946, this season was 
the more successful from the point of 
view of the quality of work done and 
the proportion of students rated satis- 
factory, according to Harrison C. 
Thomas, assistant superintendent in 
charge of the farm cadet program. 
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If You Value Your Textbooks 
Protect Them With 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 





ee ~~ Textbook replacement becomes more difficult and expen- 
sive as paper products become scarce and almost world-wide shortages exist. 








HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


made of Waterproof, Weatherproof and Wear-Resistant Material hold the bind- 
ings snug and tight and receive the wear and handling instead of the books, 


3 Samples Free e 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 


‘Made to Order — 


FROM STANDARD UNITS 


Now you can design equipment for your owz 

















ae wentlinae 


. Sane 


Any 8 Bate needs — from standard unit parts. Choose 

from a wide range of proved Hamilton sec- 
tions. Arrange them in any combination. The 
illustratior shows how a typical table is made 








up of sta..dard parts. These standard parts 
are available in either wood or steel, which- 
ever you prefer. Saves delivery time. Saves 


you the cost of special construction. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


NS-1-48 


Please send me complete information on Hamilton Standard Laboratory Units. 
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NEWS... 


Iliness Detection Guide 


New York, N. Y.—Symptoms of early 
illness in school children are portrayed 
by actual color photographs in “What 
Teachers See.” The 32 page booklet was 
prepared by the health and welfare divi- 
sion of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York City, in coopera- 
tion with a children’s clinic, a medical 
center and a New York elementary 
school. 

The examples of these deviations from 


health are based on an 18 minute sound 


film strip in color, “Teacher Observations Rifle Range in New School 


of School Children.” The 35 mm. film 
strip and a 16 inch record or the film 
strip and a copy of the script may be 
borrowed from the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 


Steam Roller Heats School 


Newton, Mass.—A cold snap found 
the heating plant at Burr School out of 
commission. A steam roller was backed 
up to the heating system, connected and 
soon the radiators were sending out 
cheerful warmth. 


THE DIRECT APPROACH TO FILING 


Ee’ 


DIRECT NAME SYSTEM 


HOW IT WORKS You go directly to the name you are seeking. The 


alphabetic guides are angled for perfect visibility. There are no hidden 


tabs because the system is divided into three separate working sections— 


The alphabetic (center), individual names (right), and the miscellaneous 


or inactive accounts (left). The result is skyline visibility for effortless, 


accurate filing and finding. 


SIMPLE 


Anyone who knows the alphabet and can count is able to operate 


the filing system with a few minutes’ training. 


FAST 


Actual stop-watch tests made in over one hundred business offices 


prove that papers filed by this system can be found in less than 10 seconds. 


ECONOMICAL 


The cost of installing the “Y and E” Direct Name System 


is more than repaid by the executive time saved when papers are wanted. 


The capacity of each filing clerk is automatically increased. 


FOR YOUR OFFICE 


Direct Name Filing System. 
| 








al 


Write for complete information on the “Y 


and Ek” 


1. You open the drawer. Your eyes seek the center 
and there, a row of alphabetic guides stare up 
you. 
subdivision. 


You can instantly locate the desired 


Behind the guide you find the folder you are 
seeking identified by the name you have in mind. 
It is natural, simple and effortless. 


Miscellaneous folders containing small accounts. 


The alphabetic and subdivision guides 
are numbered. All individual folders and 
miscellaneous folders bear the same num- 
ber as the guide behind which they are 
filed. This permits returning folders to 
the file by number and is a check against 
misfiling. Furnished in sets of 25 to 
10000 or more subdivisions. 


Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., 1040 Jay Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Foremost for more than 65 years 


80 


Cuicaco.—Plans for the new combined 
2,200,000 elementary and high school 
for Altgeld Gardens call for a rifle range 
and provision for an R.O.T.C. unit. The 
assembly room and gymnasium can be 
used by the public without disturbing 
classes. The school will house 1200 


pupils. 


Action Rather Than Words Needed 


UrsBANnaA-CHAMPAIGN, I_t.—‘“An ounce 
of deeds is worth a ton of words in 
building good citizenship,” Dean Willard 
B. Spalding of the University of Illinois 
College of Education declared in ad- 
dressing the annual convention of the 
Illinois State High School Press Associa- 
tion recently, “yet many teachers con- 
tinue giving wordy explanations rather 
than provide opportunity for learning by 
doing.” 

For that reason journalism, dramatics, 
athletics and club work, within the 
school organization or outside, do much 
to make students more competent per- 
sons and to make better schools for those 
who follow, the new Illinois dean be- 
lieves. 

All these activities have grown up 
because teachers and students alike have 
felt that there are needs of youth and 
ot society that are not being met by the 
schools. 

“Citizenship duties must be learned at 
school, if they are to become the equip- 
ment of everyone. They must be a part 
of each individual’s pattern of behavior 
and behavior is not formed by reciting 
rules and by memorizing words,” Dr. 
Spalding concluded. 


“Black Sambo” Under Fire 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The use of the 
story of “Little Black Sambo” in the 
schools has become the subject of heated 
controversy. The original Sambo was 
an Indian boy and the story was first 
published in England in 1899 and in 
the United States in 1900. 

Says the local branch of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People: “We protest against the use 
of this type of material as harmful and 
contrary to the promotion of friendly 
relations between Americans of different 
colors and we respectfully request that 
the board of education direct that all 
such materials be withdrawn from the 
schools.” 

Dr. Robert M. Corning, superin- 
tendent of schools for the District of 
Columbia, replied to this protest that 
“Little Black Sambo” is a great favorite 
of children and they learn to love him. 
Far from casting ridicule, the story 
builds up better racial understanding. It 
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INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


Presents 


THE 


LARGEST 


Library of Educational 
Sound-and-Motion Pictures 
Covering every subject field, at every grade 
level, this is the world’s largest library of 


16 m.m. educational sound films in full color 
or black and white. 


THE 


NEWEST 


Library of Educational 
Sound-and-Motion Pictures 
The entire Coronet library has been produced 
post-war or recently re-filmed at Coronet’s 


Glenview Studio. And Coronet is releasing 
an average of five new films each month. 


AUTHENTIC 


Library of Educational 
Sound-and-Motion Pictures 
Every Coronet Film has been carefully pre- 
pared in close collaboration with a nation- 


ally recognized subject-matter specialist, and 
authenticated by Coronet’s research staff. 


AN 


EASILY SECURED 


Film Library as well. Coronet Films are avail- 
able to every school, regardless of budget, 
through Purchase, Lease-Purchase, or Rental 
through selected Film-Lending Libraries. For 
a catalog, and further information, write to: 


Coronel instructiona rims 
CORONET BUILDING + CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Look to 


MEDART 
for... 


LEADERSHIP IN SERVING 
THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


74 years in serving the nation’s schools 
has given Medart unquestioned lead- 
ership in the field of gym and locker 
room equipment and physical educa- 
tional apparatus. During these years 
Medart has pioneered the development 
of new ideas and improvement which 
has earned for Medart products the 
slogan “the standard of comparison.” 
Medart leadership and experience are 
your assurance of sound investment 
when you buy equipment made by... 
Medart of St. Louis. 











Medart Makes The Following Equipment... 


Steel Lockers « Steel Lockerobes > Gymna- 
sium Apparatus « Telescopic Gym Seats 
Basketball Backstops - Basketball Score- 
boards-and the new Acromat-Trampolin 








FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 
3535 DEKALB STREET, 
SAINT LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
FORMERLY 
FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 














NEWS... 


has a constructive point of view and is 
part of the racial heritage of America. 
It is important that this heritage be 

| g 
understood.” 


Annual Report All Inclusive 
BirmincHaM, Micu.—The comprehen 
sive 1946-47 report that Supt. Dwight B. 
Ireland has prepared for the board of 
education describes all phases of the 
school program. It discusses studies and 
activities in the elementary, junior and 
senior high schools; supervisory person 





The Reuised Keystone 


nel; the administrative council; manage- 
ment of teaching and nonteaching per- 
sonnel, including faculty meetings; staff 
services, such as those of the school 
nurse, the visiting teacher, the speech 
correctionist and the child accountant, 
and finance. It also includes a directory 
of school personnel for 1946-47 and 
1947-48. Tables reporting various statis- 
tics or finances are listed in the front of 
the report. The 188 neatly organized, 
mimeographed pages are spiral bound in 
a‘dark green flexible cardboard cover. 





VISUAL SURVEY TESTS 





This time-tested equipment for checking the vision of 
school children has a number of new additions and refine- 
ments—improvements which have resulted from the co- 
operative efforts of thousands of ophthalmologists and 
optometrists. 


The tests are easily and quickly administered by the 
school nurse or by a teacher trained in their administra- 
tion. A manual of clearly written instructions is provided 


with each outfit. 


More than three hundred teacher-training institutions 
use the Visual-Survey Tests and in most cases provide 


instructions in their use. 


Practically every important 


reading clinic in the country uses them. No other visual 
tests have received similar recognition from _teacher- 


training institutions. 


They are the only vision tests providing binocular find- 
ings—tests made with both eyes open as one works, reads, 


and plays. 


Used and approved by the Health Departments of over 
1600 school systems and over 1500 leading industries. 
For further information write 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Meadville, Pa. 


SINCE 
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1892—PRODUCERS OF SUPERIOR VISUAL AIDS 











Names in the News... 
(Continued From Page 32.) 


connected with Columbia University for 
more than sixty years, served as its presi- 
dent for forty-three years and was made 
president emeritus in 1945, He was the 
first president of the New York College 
for the Training of Teachers, now 
Teachers College, taking up that position 
in 1886. He was awarded one half of 
the Noble Peace Prize in 1931. 


Walter Peoples, principal of Withrow 
High School, Cincinnati, died recently. 


William O. Van Velson, who retired 
early in November as principal of Pub 
lic School 4, Staten Island, N. Y., died 
a tew days after his retirement. He had 
been with the New York City school 
system for forty-one years and was 65 
years old. 

R. E. Boyles, principal of Washington 
High School, Washington, Pa., from 
1930 to 1943, died recently at his home 
in New York City. Dr. Boyles was 
granted a leave of absence in 1943 to 
accept a commission as lieutenant, senior 
grade, with the U. S. Navy. In 1945 he 
accepted a position in the psychology 
department at Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Hoboken, N. J. 


Allison E. Tuttle, well known New 
England educator for fifty years, died 
recently at the age of 91. For the last 
twenty years, Dr. Tuttle was principal 
of the high school at Bellows Falls, Vi. 
Before that he had served as _ principal 
of the high schools at Farmington, 
N. H., Amesbury, Milford, Chicopee 
and Haverhill, all in Massachusetts. 


Ralph W. Jackson, principal of Mather 
High School, Munising, Mich., since 
1926, died recently at the age of 65. 

J. D. Ripple, connected with the school 
system of Johnstown, Pa., for fifty years 
and retired since 1933, died recently at 
the age of 82. His last post previous to 
his retirement was principal of Joseph 
Johns Junior High School. 


Clara O. Wilson, chairman of the ele- 
mentary education department, Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska, died 
recently following a brief illness. 

Anna J. McKeag, professor emeritus 
of education at Wellesley College, died 
recently at the age of 83. 


George Robert Henderson, founder 
and headmaster of the Kingswood School 
for Boys at West Hartford, Conn., died 
recently at the age of 62. 


G. W. Jacoby, former superintendent 
of schools of Washington County, Ohio, 
died recently at Parkersburg, W. Va. He 
had been in educational work for forty- 
five years and was 70 years of age. 
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AN INEXPENSIVE 
GEIGER-MULLER COUNTER 
SET.... 
















ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 


SCHOOL OR COLLEGE 


CLASSROOM LECTURE DEMONSTRATIONS. Illustrates 
the use of the Geiger-Miller Counter in detecting and 
measuring radiation from radio-active materials. 
—Indicates the presence of and relative intensity of radio- 
active materials.—Each ionization event taking place in 
counter tube causes loud clicks in built-in loudspeaker 
and flashes light on front panel.—Will operate with any 
self-quenching counter tube not requiring over 1000 volts. 
—Completely A. C. operated. 


BZA 


1926 LINCOLN-LIBERTY BLDG. PRICE ONLY $69.50 





. 














4S PHILADELPHIA y 3 PENNA. _ complete instrument (except counter tube), with radio-active sample. 
aba Gamma Ray Counter Tube Type GIS $15.00 
Manufacturers of Specialized Electronic Apparatus Beta Ray Counter Tube Type BIS $23.00 








OG For All Types 
A of FLOORS 


No matter what type of floors you may 
have...in Halls, Class Rooms or Gym... 
Hillyards have Treatments and Mainte- 
nance Materials that Protect their surface, 
prolong their life, give added beauty with 
economy. 


There is a Hillyard Floor Treatment Spe- 
cialist in your locality, he will gladly give 
advice on any vexing maintenance prob- 
lem, floor treatments 
or sanitation, call or 
wire us today, no cbli- 
gation. 


FREE To coacHEs 


This entirely NEW Hill- 
ya'd Combination Basket- 
ball Chart and Score Book, 
full of interesting infor- 
mation about gym floor 
upkeep and many charts 
for keeping score. 





H}HILLYARD SALES COMPANIES|; 





1947 BROADWAY. 


$20 fianeirco to, cae. DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. sRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES New York 2... ¥. 
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GUIDANCE 














in 





DUDLEY r te ts VOCATIONAL INTEREST INVENTORIES 
Pp @) Cc for both men and women by G. U. Cleeton.......Each 10c 
Specimen set (including Manual) .... ! nscxocagdavase MAN 
r too MAKING GOOD IN HIGH SCHOOL 
you VA by S. A. Hamrin-Lois McColloch................. 60c 
SELECTING AN OCCUPATION and PRACTICE BOOK 
C. A. Prosser ........ 80c 
Siaisks ; . : UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES 
You'll like Dudley's plan for self-financing itn Ser ‘ 60c 
protection. It’s the budget-saving way to AS OTHERS LIKE US 
solve your school’s locker problem with a Stephenson-Millett 60c 
complete installation of Master-Charted TESTS ON SOCIAL USAGE. Forms A and B 
Dudl Locks. Y ines em Stephenson-Millett Each 10c 
schoolwide . 
As Auge enitongiaiee . KEEPING PHYSICALLY FIT and PRACTICE BOOK 
tion without spending a dime from your Prosser-Anderson . 70c 
equipment budget. HEALTH PROGRAM and PRACTICE BOOK 
Prosser-Anderson . 70c 
THE GRADUATE LOOKS TO THE FUTURE 
Tough Dudley Locks have set a Erickson-McColloch 60c 
standard of school protection for HOW TO GET A JOB AND WIN PROMOTION 
: ‘ ; and PRACTICE BOOK 
over 26 years. Write for details nein 80c 
of the Dudley self-financing plan GUIDANCE TALKS TO TEACHERS 
Hamrin $3.00 


now used by many schools. 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 110, 570 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Published in Bloomington, Illinois by 


MCKNIGHT & WeKNIGHT 
































STEWART PRODUCTS 
FOR SCHOOL 





2% DAN, |) Sam 
i)" 7 +)-) 








BUILT LOW ENOUGH 
TO GET UNDER 


CLEANER, SAFER FLOORS 
at lower Maintenance Cost 


For scrubbing, steel wooling, 
waxing or polishing classroom, 
washroom, kitchen, lunchroom, 





@ Stewart Chain Link Wire Fence is 


gym and office floors and cor- 
ridors, the beautifully stream- 
lined new model ADVANCE 
"Lowboy" is your best buy. 
You'll get the work done 
easier, faster and better—at 
lower cost. No experienced 
help required. The "Lowboy" 
is made in 6 models to meet 
every need. Used for 20 years 
by hundreds of schools, hospi- 
tals, hotels, etc. Write or send 
coupon for full information. 





available with or without barbed 
wire arrangement. Style 3TH is 
shown. This type is ideal for re- 
mote property lines as well as for 
athletic field enclosures. Stewart 
Plain and Ornamental Iron Fence, 
in combination with Chain Link 
Wire Fence, is used extensively for 
the public sides of school property. 





4 


NN 
nN 


@ Stewart Wire Mesh Partitions are sectional and 
made to fit any height or width. Ideal for locker 
rooms, storage rooms, etc. Other. Stewart prod- 
ucts are baseball and tennis court backstops, 
steel settees, flag poles, window and skylight 


guards, etc. When writing for information please 
mention products in which you are especially 
interested. Stewart maintains sales and erection 
service in principal cities. 


ELECTRIC FLOOR & 
MACHINE S@ 








ADVANCE “Lowboy” 








a ey 

§ Send felt rrodR Racnine co., 2618 Sc. 4m ae oe THE STEWART 

© tame ; a IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
- t 

: Street Address .... ‘ 1536 Stewart Block 

ERA CEEERE RIN.” SA ROLLA APSARA NRE CINCINNATI 1,OHIO 
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*¥ ence 


new #eazlazd Centralized 
SC 160 Radio-Sound System 


... Offers every desirable 
Program Facility . .. Designed 
to remain modern for years... 












This superb activity integrator for modern schools pro- 
vides the most complete audio facilities (Radio, Phono- 
graph and Microphone) ever incorporated in a Centralized 
School Sound System. Provides instant, versatile, complete 
coverage of your entire school plant. From a single central 
point, you can control, guide and stay constantly in touch 
with all activities. Designed to serve your school faithfully 
and completely today—and for the years to come. 


Advanced Features for Maximum Benefits: 


@ Distributes radio, phonograph or microphone programs to any 
selected rooms or to all rooms. Capacity up to 160 rooms. 

@ Single or Dual Channel; Dual Channel permits distribution of 
two separate programs simultaneously to two different groups 
of rooms. 

@ High Fidelity Radio—one or two as desired. Covers both AM 
(Standard broadcast) and new FM band (including civic educa- 
tional frequencies). 

@ Dual-Speed Transcription Type Phonograph—plays all records, 
including 16” educational transcriptions. 

@ Six Microphone Circuits. 

@ Independent 2-way intercommunication between central desk 
and any desired room. 


Powerful paging coverage. Masfer Emergency Call feature. 


Program Timer—automatically turns on radio program when 
desired. 


@ Beautiful Scholastic-style console cabinet. 


The RAULAND SC160 System offers a rare flexibility of design, 
superb tone quality, and complete trouble-free dependability. 
Let us show you, without obligation, how the RAULAND 
SC160 System can integrate the activities and enhance the edu- 
cational program of your school. Write us today. 


THE RAULAND CORPORATION 
4243 N. KNOX AVE., CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 
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...- Quickly erected to any size from Standard 
SAFWAY tubular scaffolding units 





Indoors or out, you can speed all kinds of painting, clean- 
ing and other maintenance with a tubular steel SAFWAY 
rolling tower. This modern equipment will substantially 
reduce cost of upkeep, particularly on progressive work 
such as washing or painting of long corridors. Large swivel- 
ing casters permit moving the tower easily to follow the 
progress of the work—safety brakes hold it firmly for work 
at any point. 

Any man can quickly erect a tower to the required height 
and width for your jobs from standard SAFWAY scaffold- 
ing units. These include welded end frames, cross bracing, 
straddle trestles, plank brackets, guard rails, ladder sec- 
tions, etc. A tower like that illustrated can be set up or 
dismantled in 5 minutes. 


e STRONG AND SAFE 
Stationary or movable structures assembled from SAFWAY 
tubular units are strong, rigid and safe. The all-steel con- 
struction eliminates fire hazards and 
other dangers inherent in wood scaffold- 
ing. SAFWAY units are completely in- 
terchangeable, and can be re-used indefi- 
nitely in any desired form. Send details 
about your problems for recommenda- 
tions (no obligation). 





WRITE FOR THIS HELPFUL Free CATALOG 


Get your copy of this big 32-page catalog. Many photo- 
graphs suggest how to profitably adapt SAFWAY tubular 
steel scaffolding units for all kinds of interior and out- 
side work. Write today for Bulletin NS148. 





DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


MANUFACTURERS OF TUBULAR STEEL SCAFFOLDING AND EQUIPMENT 


6241 WEST STATE STREET, MILWAUKEE 13, WIS. 
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THE HILD MACHINE 
gets around / 


Yes, it gets around fast . . . because it is 
so easily guided under the edges of desks 
and tables, up to the baseboard, or back 
and forth across open areas. It’s just the 
thing to put all your floors in tip-top con- 
dition and then keep them sparkling clean 
and bright. Easily interchangeable attach- 
ments to scrub, wax, polish, buff, sand, 
grind and steel - wool 
floors of all kinds. 
Husky G. E. Capacitor 
Motors for long, hard 
service, 


HILD FLOOR 


MACHINE CO. 
1313 W. Randolph St. 
Dept. SC-1, Chicago 7, tll. 


Write today for FREE 
CIRCULAR 





























Ideal for schools... 


FOR A PERFECT 
POINT EVERY TIME jieetaaae 


Lorge capac- 
ity receptacle; 
Sturdy metal 
handle; Point 
Adjuster for 
fine, medium, 
or blunt points 
...+ Centering 
guide for any 
size pencil. 
Attaches to 
desk or wall. 











AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
World’s Largest Producer of Pencil Sharpeners 
ROCKFORD, ILL. » LOS ANGELES »« TORONTO 








Everything in Radio fo 
ALLIED’S 


Big 164-Page 





ee 


r 
FREE CATALOG 


OVER 150 SUGGESTIONS OF BRONZE 


for plaques and tablets 


for every school purpose # 0 N 0 R R 0 L L 5 


—all in handsome, im- 


perishable International WA R M EM 0 R iA 1S | 


Here is everything in radio and elec- Solid Bronze —are _illus- 
tronic equipment for the modern school | trated in free 48-page 


——all in one complete, easy-to-use catalog. Standard and AWARD PLAQUES 


book. Complete PA and Sound Equip- 













custom designs. Write for 











ment, new radios, phonos and re- 
corders—latest builders’ training kits it now—for immediate NAME PLATES 
—plus thousands of parts, tubes, tools, use or future reference. AA j 
, books, diagrams—at budget-minded ia: aia F — ACA \\ 
: , . ° : ge or obligation. 
An ideo! peti ge i kit | prices. There is only one complete 
designed especially for radio class- Radio Buying Guide—get < ee 


room projects. Features: loop antenna; 


dual-purpose tubes; AVC; inverse ALLIED—NOW! 
feedback; 5” PM specker; slide-rule 


dial, Tunes 550 to 1600 KC. Com- HELPFUL RADIO BOOKS 


plete with 4 tubes and rectifier, Radio Formulas & Data No. 37-752 10c 
punched chassis, all parts—with de- Dictionary of Radio Terms No. 37-741 .15c 
Radio Circuit Handbook No. 37-753 25c 
Radio Builder's Handbook No. 38-750... 15c 











tailed 4-page instruction book. High- 





i i 3 
- ay senpanets. Cat, 7 87K Simplified Radio Servicing No. 37-755. 10c 
x11". For 105-125 v., AC $19 65 Radio Data Handbook No. 37-754 25c 
or DC. 83-224. Net, only. . ° ALL 6 BOOKS above No. 37-799 $1.00 














ALLIED RADIO CORP. Dept. 61-A-8 


: | | 
| 833 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ili. : \ 20 
2 Send FREE 164-Page Catalog i a sono® 
O) id Kit No. 83-224 i i af 
I 
| 











oO 4 6 Books No. 37-799 Binscce enclosed ety 3 : Bs 
RADIO ices scvccss cast Titles. im INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 
ee er er ee ey te ee 150 WEST 22nd STREET NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
Address... .4 eT ee ee Te ere \ 
atarenpe sills ss «  ellaaiaatnbaiatatateaiatetaaies 
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Trade Mark Reg. U.S: Pat. Of, 


ty 








FOOD SERVING 
EQUIPMENT 


TECHNICAL DATA 
IDEAS—ADVICE 


INFORMATION J } 
CONSULT YOUR PUTS AN END TO COSTLY 


, s c 
qcOuIPMENT DEALER DISHWASHING BOTTLENECKS 


HE IS AN EXPERT ADVISOR Continuous—Sanitary—Economical—these are three 
“e, worthwhile advantages that are enjoyed by the owners 

Vu of Blakeslee Dishwashing machines. Whether you 
handle a few hundred or many thousands of dishes per 
hour, there is a Blakeslee Dishwasher to meet your 
requirements. Speedy handling keeps dirty dishes from 
stacking up—makes for a 
cleaner, more sanitary kit- 
chen—reduces labor to a 







¥Y 


















sioner hae ia nce 














1. Preliminary Analysis and Planning. minimum and enables you 
2. Designing, Engineering and Expert | tO serve many more cus- 
' Fabrication. | tomers during peak hours. 


3. Precision Installation. | 


orang Mae dria onghalaeset Ses Bara Right: Model E. C. Victor 
pe dishwashing machine for es- 
‘ tablishments serving from 150 
to 400 persons per meal. A 
Blakeslee Dishwasher is an 
investment which quickly pays 
for itself. Write for special 
booklet devoted to complete 
line of Blakeslee Built Kitchen 
machines. 








outhern EQUIPMENT CO. 


5017 SOUTH 38TH STREET ST. LOUIS 16,,MISSOURI 





G. $. we & CO., Main Office: CICERO STA., CHICAGO Se 
aa NEW YORK, N. Y. TORON TO, ONT. 
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WANT YOUR FLOOR FINISH 


10 LAST LOWGER ? Watch for it! 








An announcement of interest to 
every School Authority, Architect 
and Engineer will be made in the 
February issue of Nation's Schools. 
See our display at the Exhibit of 


the American Association of 








School Administrators, Atlantic 


$e 
@ Cross-stranded otal ; 
34 i j L Kt) son regen nt i City, N. J. Booths H- | 6, H- | 8. 


and excess wax... harden 
SOLID-DISC STEEL WOOL wax or seal to smooth, 
long-lasting finish. Fit any 


PAOLO URE o1s1 floor machine 


MAIL TODAY! 




















7 Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc.. Dept. N, 60 john St, Brooklyn 1,N. Y. | T H E H E 4 m & ni n E L § 0 n 
| ag send FREE folder on BRILLO Steel Wool FLOOR PADS. | C 0 R Pp 0 R A Y | 0 n Moline 

| Street - | SINCE 1906 MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY HEATING AND VENTILATING FRODUCTS 
| City & State | 





PEABODY'S 
New CLASSIC Line 


OF STEEL FRAME SEATING 














The Only Seating 
with 
POSTURE-FIT 
FLOATING BACK REST 
e More Comfortable 


e Easy to keep in 
place 





e Easy to move 


HOR) ‘ 
W FOlDINe Dr 7 


ge IZ 
BROTHERS 


e Easy to keep clean 


e Helps to increase 
room capacity 
without crowding. 








Classic Movable 
Chair Desk with 
Duo-Adjusting 
Top No. 201 
Get complete details from your Peabody 
representative or write direct to us. Yh fA 7 


NORTH MANCHESTER INDIANA ~~ aE ee RESP Ee 
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DARNELL 


Noiseless 


GLIDES 


Reduce Floor Wear 
to a minimum, 





Increase efficiency 
of employees. 


Eliminate wracking 


of equipment. 
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2277 FORD PARKWAY -° 


FREE 


Manual 
FOR THE 
Asking 


DARNELL CORP. LTD 
LONG BEACH 4, CALIFORNIA 
60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK 13. NY 
36 N. CLINTON CHICAGO 6. ILL 


DARNELL 


Office Chair 


CASTERS 





Multi-Clean’s versatile floor machine and vacuum are 
especially designed to do the most efficient maintenance 
work possible on your school floors. 

Any floor from wood to cement can be made to look bet- 
ter and last longer with a Multi-Clean nine-duty floor 
machine. It scrubs, waxes, sands, shampoos, polishes, 
buffs, dry cleans, trowels and grinds thoroughly 
and efficiently—gives even pressure to every 
of floor space. A white rubber 
bumper allows you to work right up to the edge 
of the floor—makes cleaning time shorter, saves 8 


square inch 


Available at better distributors or send coupon today. 







as” 
eosseeeeen Dept. 
Y 
, -CLE 
MULTI 4 Parkway 






MULTI-CLEAN PRODUCTS -INC. 
SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 

FLOOR MACHINES + VACUUM CLEANERS: 

PERMANENT FLOOR FINISHES AND CUSTOM CLEANING CHEMICALS 


RUG SCRUBBERS 


“cTS, INC- 
SAN provuct>: —" Paul }. Minn 





@ 9277 For oe — Multi-Cleam 
money. 4a | information om ae 

The powerful three-turbine Multi-Clean vacuum H please send a , maintenance 
does wet or dry cleaning with quiet speed. Its pyra- BS Wa: e 
mid design gives portable non-tipping service— . cid 
makes operation easy for anyone. s 

These two all-purpose machines can do all your . soe — 
floor maintenance work for you .. . in less time, J —_— 
for less money. Write today for further information 4 eee state———— 
on these economical machines. All Multi-Clean equip- s _Lone——— == 
ment is guaranteed for one year against mechanical H City —— == ase== 
or electrical defects. t o== 
















| Brilliant Projection 
| Superlative Sound 
| Reproduction 


Jhe HOLMES | 
~ “Poy” 


|For the last 
| year ““REX’’ 
| production has 
been inadequate 
to supply the de- 
mand. 


INCREASED OUTPUT IS FAST 
CATCHING UP 


P.S.—The new REXARC with high intensity arc lamp, 
40 watt output amplifier, and newest coaxial high and 
low frequency speaker available. 

BEFORE YOU DECIDE TO PURCHASE write for the 
new catalog detailing the advanced features found only 
in a REX 16mm Sound-on-Film Projector. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 








| 1814 ORCHARD STREET * CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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SAFE MODEL PROJECTION TABLE T-134 


KEEP 
FILMS 
SAFE 


AASA 
CONVENTION 


CLEANING MACHINE CL16 





FILM RACK RK250 


NO. 1 REWIND BOARD 


Write for Illustrated Literature 


Noumade w 


PRODUCTS CORP. 


WEST 42°STREET NEW YORK,NY. 


SECTIONAL CAB. MM20 














YOUTH MUST BE SERVED 
HOT LUNCHES FOR HEALTH 


Only nutritious, wholesome, HOT lunches can provide the 
nourishment needed by young minds and bodies! They 
burn up energy by the minute . . . to meet this replacement 
need, the serving of HOT meals is becoming a vital part 
of the modern school. 

If your school already has lunch room facilities—or if 
you are considering their installation—you'll find DON 
has the ECONOMICAL and EFFECTIVE answers to most 
of your equipment problems. 

Depend on DON for the FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
that makes food more tempting . . . saves your staff time and 
trouble. Steam tables, unbreakable trays, chinaware, glass- 
ware, silverware and a host of practical accessories. 

DON has just about everything in FOOD PREPARATION 
EQUIPMENT for your kitchens. Tools that help prepare 
better food in less time. 

' Always, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY 
BACK. Write for the DON salesman to call. In Chicago, 
phone CALumet 1300. 





EDWARD ote). & COMPANY 


2201 S.toa Salle St. Dept. 16 Chicago 16, Ill. 
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tHE imal 


IN RECORD PLAYERS 


THE NEW 






@ PLAYS STANDARD 10 INCH 
AND 12 INCH DISCS AT 
78 R.P.M. 


@ PLAYS TRANSCRIPTIONS up 
to and including 16 inches, 
recorded at 33-1/3 R.P.M. 





| Designed and manufactured 
Flawless in performance the exclusively for VICTOR 
Sonomaster attains a new peak ANIMATOGRAPH 
of perfection in modern record CORPORATION 
playing equipment. Designed for by Sandwick-Bowen 







the multiple uses of educational 
institutions. Thousands of rec- 
ords are available from numerous 
sources, 


See your local Victor headquar- 
ters today or write for descrip- 
tive literature on the new 
Sonomaster — the ultimate in 
record players. 


Vicor. Animalogriph Coppurulim 
A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 


g 
7 Dept. Ls-5—Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York ® Chicago 


Distributors Throughout the World 
MAKERS OF MOVIE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1910 


AT LOWER COST! 


Equally comfortable 
too, for this Krueger 
chair features an extra 
large, recessed mason- 
ite seat and curved 
steel back rest scien- 
tifically designed to 
assure correct pos- . 

ture. Single action nn 
folding, positive | 

seat lock and a 

smoothly baked finish are 
features which enhance 
its standard of value. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


BU BGE 


METAL PRODUCTS @ GREEN BAY @ WISCONSIN 
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To Solve YOUR Floor-Cleaning Problem 
CHOOSE 4 Dot-Fitted Finnell 


Since individual floor- cleaning problems differ 
widely, no one machine can serve the needs of 
all effectually and economically. The area and 
arrangement of the floors, whether congested 
or open, type of flooring—these determine 
the equipment. 


Recognizing that fact, and guided by four dec- 
ades of practical experience in developing and 
manufacturing floor-maintenance machines, 
Finnell offers more than a score of models and 
sizes. From this complete line, it is possible to 
choose job-fitted equipment — equipment that 
fits the need in size as well as model. A Job- 
Fitted Finnell provides the greatest brush cover- 
age consistent with area and arrangement of the 
floors and other conditions— whether the job 
calls for wet scrubbing or dry cleaning... or 
for waxing or polishing. 

The Finnell illustrated is for use on corridor and other 
large-area floors. It’s a Self-Propelled Scrubber-Vacuum, 
A complete cleaning unit all in one, it applies the cleanser, 
scrubs, rinses, and picks up. Has a cleaning capacity up to 
8,750 sq. ft. per hour! 


Finnell also makes a full line of Cleansers, Sealers, and 
Waxes, as well as Mop Trucks and other accessory equip- 
ment. For consultation, free floor survey, or literature, 
phone or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, 


Inc., 201 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


IN ALL 


Pioneers and Specialists in 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


CITIES 
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BRANCHES 


PRINCIPAL 


securely yours! 


NATIONAL 
COMBINATION LOCKS 


low cost protection 


@ Locker security... yours at low cost 
... with these fine combination locks by 
the National Lock Company. Case is of 
double steel construction. The No. 68-264 
masterkeyed lock has a stainless steel 
outer case. Dial finished in black enamel 
with numerals and gradations in white 
enamel for easy visibility. Shackles are 
5/16 inch steel. 
* * * 

@ Write today for complete information 
on National Locks. Please give title and 
school affiliation. Free sample will be 
sent to you upon request. 





NO. 264 MASTERKEYED 
SELF-LOCKING SHACKLE LOCK 


@ With stainless steel case. Masterkeyed so that 
it may be opened by authorized custodian if nec- 
essary. Where locker supervision is important, 


this lock proves the ideal answer. 


NO. 265 
SELF-LOCKING SHACKLE LOCK 


@ Rugged. Easy to use. Extremely well suited 
for school lockers. Dial is locked against rotation 
when shackle is open. Combination is disturbed 
when shackle is closed. Requires dialing to three 
numbers. This lock is not masterkeyed. 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


ROCKFORD * ILLINOTS 


LOCK DIVISION 
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",.and it's exactly 
what we've been 
Wasting Jor.” 

















The New RCA Victrola 






with the ‘‘Golden Throat”’ 
Finest tone system 
in RCA Victor history 


classroom phonograph 


@ Educators from all parts of the country testify to 
the superb quality of record reproduction of the 
RCA classroom phonograph. 

“Tt’s the finest instrument of its kind,” say music 
teachers, ‘for reproducing the recorded works of 
the great artists.’’ School administrators praise it 
for: ‘‘concert-hall quality performance .. . sim- 
plicity of operation ... clear and crisp tone.” 

The new RCA classroom Victrola (Senior Model 
66 ED) plays 12 inch or 10 inch records. “Silent 
Sapphire” pickup gives longer life to records. No 
needles to change. No needle chatter. Full frequency 
range amplifier. Separate tone controls for bass and 
treble bring reality to orchestral instruments and 


VICTROLA——T.M ‘. S. PAT 


EDUCATIONAL SALES DEPARTMENT Rea) 


RCA VICTOR # 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA - CAMDEN, N. J. 
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voices. Blond finish walnut cabinet with closed 
back. Hand holes for convenience in carrying. 

If you’re looking for a really outstanding class- 
reom phonograph, here it is—at a price easily within 
the budget of every schoo’. 

For descriptive literature on the RCA Victrola 
phonograph for the classroom and the RCA Victor 
Library for Elementary Schools, write: Educational 
Sales Dept. 62-A, RCA, Camden, New Jersey. 





RCA VICTOR 
RECORD LIBRARY 


for Elementary Schools 





A Basic Music Library 
for the Classroom 


e 21 Albums e@ 83 Records 
e 370 Compositions 
« Indian Music 


,* Rhythm Bands 
¢ Patriotic Songs 


« Folk Songs 
« Christmas Songs 
- Singing Games 


« Rhythms 
« Listening 
- Singing 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 96. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION’S SCHOOLS will send your request to the manufacturer. 


If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Electronic Transcribing Machine 


The new. Electronic Transcribing 
Machine, Model “BE,” is designed for 





perfect voice reproduction and has fea- 
tures which permit fast, easy, accurate 


head- 


transcription. The feather-light 
is the 


set weighs only 1.2 ounces. It 
chin type which permits freedom of 
head movement and affords no oppor- 
tunity of mussing the operator’s hair. 
The “BE” is built to operate either with 
the headset or with a “soft speaker” 
if conditions permit. 

The electronic controls on the 
model make voices loud or soft, fast or 
slow. Three dials permit adjusting for 
volume, speed and tone. The red arrow 
automatically matches dictation on the 
cylinder with marks on the indication 
slip. Any dictation can be readily re- 
peated by pressing the new, improved 
and comfortable continuous foot con- 
trol backspacer or the manual auxiliary. 
A new switch cuts off any machine 
noises while not actually transcribing. 
The machine is available in two “off- 
the-desk” cabinet models as well as the 
desk set. Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. 
NS, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
(Key No. 688) 


new 


Sideline Parka 


A new sideline parka for football 
players and other athletes has a heavy 
duck outer shell with soft, plain flannel- 
ette lining. The knee length coat has 
attached hood and comes in red, blue, 
green or khaki in either small or large 
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sizes. It is also available as a full length 
parka. The American Pad & Textile Co., 
Dept. NS, Greenfield, Ohio. (Key No. 
689). 


Against-the-Wall Folding Tables 


A newly designed metal cabinet has 
been developed to hold the Schieber In- 
Wall folding tables and benches for in- 
stallation in existing buildings. The 
new device permits attaching the units 
to the wall of a room, gymnasium or 
other area which can serve a double 
purpose. Thus the space can be used 
as a cafeteria or lunchroom by simply 
opening the cabinet and bringing down 
the tables and benches. After use they 
are neatly folded back into the cabinets 
and the room is again ready for teach- 
ing, gymnasium, practice or study. 

The new against-the-wall unit con- 
sists of a steel cabinet 7 inches in depth 
with well rounded corners, tops and 
sides. Each cabinet holds a folding table 
and two folding benches which, when 
unfolded and in position for use, are 
nearly 14 feet long and capable of seat- 
ing 20 children at one time. The 
mechanism for opening and setting up 





the tables and benches and for returning 
them to the cabinets is such that, al- 
though the tables and benches are heavy, 
they can be operated by a single individ- 
ual with a minimum of effort. The 
new cabinets are neat in appearance and 
take up but little space, especially con- 
sidering the saving afforded by making 
the room do double duty. Schieber Mfg. 
Co., Dept. NS, 12720 Burt Rd., Detroit 
23, Mich. (Key No. 690) 


Magnesium Folding Chairs 


The new Rastetter Solid Kumfort 


Chair gives the appearance of an at- 





tractive, sturdy general duty chair, yet 
it quickly and easily folds when not 
needed, stacks flat and is extremely light 
in weight. The chair was styled by 
the William Schorn Associates and is 
a large, luxurious unit with a rich fin- 
ish in natural metallic, walnut, maple 
or mahogany shades. There are two 
styles available, No. 482, illustrated, and 
No. 481. Both have wide, comfortable 
cushions on seat and back, upholstered 
with leatherette in harmonizing shades. 

The chairs are made of magnesium, 
the strong, light structural metal. This 
is responsible for the lightness of weight. 
The Rastetter hinge and brace make it 
possible to fold or unfold the chair in 
one simple action. It is built for com- 
fortable sitting and for long wear un- 


_ der even severe usage. Louis Rastetter 


& Sons Co., Dept. NS, Fort Wayne 1, 
Ind. (Key No. 691) 


Creamer Unit Cover 


A new cover for creamer units in foun- 
tains has been developed as an aid in 
soda fountain sanitation. It is made en- 
tirely of stainless steel and is hermetical- 
ly sealed. The cover may be immersed in 
boiling water for cleaning and steriliza- 
tion and the dripless hinge forms a part 
of the cover body. There are no screws 
or bolts to loosen. The Bastian-Blassing 
Co., Dept. NS, 4201 Peterson Ave., Chi- 
cago 30. (Key No. 692) 
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Colorslide Projector 





The new Spencer MK Delineascope 
is a 2 by 2 inch colorslide projector de- 





signed to provide greater screen bril- 
liance, more even illumination from edge 
to edge, coolness of operation and slide 
safety. The new projector features a 
5 inch focus £/3.75 achromatically cor- 
rected objective which transmits more 
ligkt and gives needle-sharp definition. 
The new slide carrier automatically cen- 
ters glass, cardboard or metal slides in 
the focal plane. 

The new projector is available in 150, 
200 and 300 watt models. The spiral 
focusing is rapid and precise and the 
heat-absorbing glass assures slide safety. 
Fan cooling is provided in the 300 watt 
model. A double protected lamphouse 
and efficient ventilation system keep the 
projector cool enough to handle at all 
times. It is contained in a compact 
carrying case with side opening which 
also holds accessories and slides. Amer- 
ican Optical Co., Dept. NS, Southbridge, 
Mass. (Key No. 693) 


School Newspaper Stencil 


A new stencil, made especially for 
use in preparing mimeograph material 
for school newspapers, annual reports 
or bulletins, has been developed by 
A. B. Dick Company. It is especially 
form-topped with a two column and a 
three column layout, marked for finished 
copy 11, 13 or 14 inches long. Indica- 
tions are given where typewriter mar- 
gins should be set so that copy can be 
centered on the paper. 

This simple device should prove help- 
ful to those responsible for preparing 
material for school newspapers, bulle- 
tins or other mimeographed material 
requiring special spacing on the page. 
A. B. Dick Co., Dept. NS, 720 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 6. (Key No. 694) 


Best Classroom Locks 


The new Best classroom lock has been 
designed especially to prevent the possi- 
bility of a classroom door being locked 
from the inside by a student. The dead 
bolt can be locked or unlocked by a key 
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from the outside but it cannot be locked 
from the inside. However, the dead bolt 
is unlocked from the inside merely by a 
turn of the knob so that egress from a 
room is never hampered by the lock. 
The unit is so designed that it can be 
installed above the present lock in exist- 
ing buildings. Best Universal Lock Co., 
Inc., Dept. NS, 10 N. Senate Ave., In- 
dianapolis 4, Ind. (Key No. 695) 


Film Sprocket Guards 


The new Bell & Howell film sprocket 
guards are designed to prevent film from 
jumping off the sprockets of 16 mm. 
Filmo projectors. The new guard is 
engineered to accommodate the differ- 
ence in film curvature when a torn per- 
foration passes over the sprocket. When 
this happens, the new guard keeps the 
film curved smoothly around the sprocket, 
teeth correctly engaged, and thus pre- 
vents jumping off and further damage. 
The Safe-lock Sprockets and guards also 
protect the film in case of incorrect 
threading. Bell & Howell Co., Dept. NS, 
7100 McCormick R2., Chicago 45. (Key 
No. 696) 


Miessner Phonoscope 


The Miessner Phonoscope, for audio- 
visual education, which was developed 
by Dr. W. Otto Miessner and used by 
him in his music education classes, has 
been put into production and is now 
available for general use. 

The Phonoscope synchronizes sight 
and sound, combining the use of a high 
fidelity phonograph with a 35 mm. strip 
film projector which indexes the con- 
tents of the record being played on the 
phonograph. It was designed primarily 
for instruction in the music and foreign 
language fields but can be used in other 
classes where audio and visual methods 
can be combined. 

The optical scanning portion of the 
Phonoscope, its individual feature, con- 
sists of a letter size piece of paper, or 
a film strip, previously prepared, show- 
ing in printed form the contents of the 
record being played. The paper chart is 
inserted in a chart holder on the phono- 
graph and a tiny line of light moves in 
synchronization with the tone arm of 
the phonograph, thus acting as a pointer 
for specific information on the chart 
which coincides with the music on the 
record. Film strip is similarly used, 
for group teaching, with the projector 
which is part of the unit. Thus students 
can follow the description of the music, 
language or other lesson as it is heard 
and any part can be repeated accurately 
and instantly by picking up the tone 
arm and moving it until the line of 
light reaches the point opposite the in- 
formation describing the section to be 





repeated. It can be used for group or 
individual instruction or for specific 
training in music or language courses 
and in elementary grade teaching. Angle 
Products Corp., Dept. NS, Rochester 11, 
N. Y. (Key No. 697). 


Portable Incinerator 


The new Plibrico Portable Incinerator 
is designed for the safe and easy disposal 
of wet or dry refuse. Made in three 
sizes with grate widths of 24, 36 and 
48 inches, the new incinerator is a steel- 
cased unit, finished in aluminum paint, 
shipped complete and ready to operate 
when connected to a suitable stack or 
breeching. It can be easily moved as 
changing conditions require and a steel 
stack of the proper height and diameter 
can be fiurnished as optional equipment. 
An auxiliary gas burner is also available 
where a large proportion of wet refuse 
is to be burned. Plibrico Jointless Fire- 
brick Co., Dept. NS, 1800 Kingsbury 
St., Chicago 14. (Key No. 698) 


Trion Electric Air Filter 


The Trion Electric Air Filter is 
designed to cleanse the air of pollen, 
smoke, dust and other undesirable ele 
ments, thus permitting only clean air 
to be circulated. The dirt and dust 
trapped by the filter adheres to plates 
which are cleaned by turning on an 
easily accessible water valve on the con- 
trol panel. The plates are washed and 
the dirt flushed into the sewer. 

The unit is easily connected to the 
heating or air conditioning system and 
the water, electric and drain connections 
are easily accessible and permit simpli- 
fied installation. The water- valve and 
electric switch are interlocked mechani- 





cally and electrically for safety and con- 
venience. The unit is economical to 
operate and should effect savings in 
cleaning and decorating costs because 
the dirt is taken out of the air. Trion, 
Inc., Dept. NS, McKees Rocks, Pa. (Key 
No. 699) 
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Electric Ranges 


The new line of General Electric 
ranges will be of particular interest to 
the Home Economics department. The 
new ranges have built-in six quart pres- 
sure cookers, high power broiler unit and 
improved surface units for faster cook- 
ing. All new models have been improved 
lor faster and easier operation. 

The unit with the built-in aluminum 
pressure cooker occupying the deep-well 
position in the range offers opportunity 
for teaching the use of this method of 
cooking. The utensil, however, can also 
be used on a surface unit and, with a 
substitute lid, serves as a conventional 
cooker. This and other improvements in 
the new ranges will take the attention 
of the home-making instructor and those 
concerned with planning and purchasing 
lor this department. General Electric 
Co., Dept. NS, 1285 Boston Ave., Bridge- 
port 2, Conn. (Key No. 700) 


Fluorescent Desk Lamp 


The new No. 20000 fluorescent desk 
lamp is streamlined in design and fin- 
ished in statuary bronze with chrome 
finish. A removable receptacle in the 
base can be used as a utility tray for 
pen and pencil, for clips, rubber bands 
and other needed items or as an ash 
tray. 

The lamp is 12% inches high and 
the base has a diameter of 7'4 inches. 
The shade is 19 inches long. The lamp 
has a turn-button switch in the base and 
a 10 foot rubber-covered cord with un 
breakable plug. Faries Manufacturing 
Company, Dept. NS, Decatur, Ill. (Key 
No. 701) 


Electric Contouring Device 


Those responsible for 
work will be interested in 


shop 
new 


school 


the 





device 


LeBlond electric contouring 
which can be readily attached to Regal 
lathes in ten minutes without drilling 
or fitting and as easily removed. Pow- 
ered by an all electric drive, it can be 
plugged into any light socket. The de- 
vice is designed to duplicate metal parts 
automatically faster and more accurately 
than can be done by hand operation of 
the lathe. 
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The device has a complete range of 
duplicating operations, such as straight 
facing and turning, tapers of any kind, 
concave and convex surfaces and spheri- 
cal surfaces. It is adaptable to duplicat- 
ing work between centers or profile 
facing. The duplicator slide swivels on 
either side of cross slide center line and 
may thus be fed either toward head- 
stock or tailstock. The template bar is 
a part of the tool slide and moves in 
and out with it, thus controlling the 
diameter by the regular cross feed screw. 
Three electric push buttons for in, out 
and automatic cycle simplify operation. 
The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., 
Dept. NS, Cincinnati 8, Ohio. (Key No. 
702) 


RCA Wire Recorder 


The new RCA Wire Recorder is light 
in weight, portable and incorporates a 
simple “plug-in” loading cartridge that 
eliminates the handling of wire. Three 
simple controls make it possible for stu- 
dents or non-technical personnel to oper- 


- ate the recorder and provide for immedi- 


ate playback and automatic erasure. 

The wire recorder provides a quick 
and easy procedure for recording and 
reproducing sound for teaching lan- 
guages, music and dramatic art, for speech 
correction methods and public speaking 
and for self-training for the teacher or 
rehearsal of lectures or talks by teaching 
personnel and school executives. An 
indicator light shows correct recording 
volume, thus ensuring good quality 
recordings regardless of the skill of the 
user. 

The recorder is housed in a stream 
lined black and silver plastic cabinet 
with a disappearing carrying handle. It 
operates from an ordinary light socket. 
Radio Corporation of America, RCA 
Victor Div., Dept. NS, Camden, N. J. 
(Key No. 703) 


Electric Floor Polisher 


The new Clarke electric floor polisher 


is especially designed for maintenance . 


of small areas. It is suitable for labora- 
tories, kitchens, offices and other smaller 
areas where a large machine is not prac- 
tical. 

The high speed rotating brush action 
of the machine burnishes wax deep into 
the floor covering, leaving no surface 
accumulations. This gives a high luster 
to the waxed flooring and longer wear 
for each application. The unit weighs 
only 11'4 pounds, is compactly designed 
for economy of storage space and has 
a die-cast aluminum housing. It oper- 
ates on 110 volt AC or DC and is con- 
structed for dependable service. Clarke 
Sanding Machine Co., Dept. NS, Muske- 
gon, Mich. (Key No. 704) 


Revere 16 mm. Sound Projector 





The new Revere 16 mm. sound mo- 
tion picture projector is designed to 
provide high quality tone and picture 
projection at low cost. The exclusively 
designed speaker chamber affords full 
range tone adjustment, permitting per- 
fectly controlled sound projection for 
large or even the smallest rooms. 

Constructed as a single unit contain- 
ing projector, speaker and carrying case, 
the new machine has connections for 
microphone and phonograph pickup and 
is exceptionally light in weight, thus 
making it easily portable. The projector 
is designed for simple threading and 
has positive rewind and 750 watt bril- 
liancy with fast 2 inch F 1.6 coated lens. 
Offering both sound and silent projec- 
tion, the unit operates on both AC and 
DC and has a 1600 foot film canacity. 
Revere Camera Co., Dept. NS, 320 E. 
21st St., Chicago 16. (Key No. 705) 


Rubberized Dampcoat Enamel 


Wilbur and Williams’ Dampcoat 
enamel has now been rubberized to re- 
sist moisture, chemicals, constant wash- 
ings and fungus. It is designed for 
satisfactory use on cold, damp or wet 
surfaces in storage rooms, shower rooms, 
kitchens, basements and similar loca 
tions. At the same time it is a high 
gloss enamel which dries in approxi- 
mately one hour and can be applied by 
brush or spray. 

Known as 
Enamel, the coating is practically odor- 
less and contains no ingredients to af- 
fect food products. It can be used in 
sub-zero temperatures or on steam pipes. 
It is resistant to food acids and to alka- 


Rubberized Dampcoat 


line cleaners. One gallon covers approxi- 


mately 350 to 450 square feet, depend- 
ing on porosity, and it is available in 
black, white, light gray, aluminum and 
eight colors. The Wilbur & Williams 
Co., Dept. NS, Boston 15, Mass. (Key 
No. 706) 
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300 WATT 
Triple Purpose 


2X2 SLIDE AND FILMSTRIP 


PROJECTOR 


Silent Blower Cooling gives maximum 
protection to filmstrip or slides. Exclusive GoldE 
self-rewind. Receding aperture plates. Instant 
Framing. Choice of slide carriers. Available 
with coated Anastigmat lens. Modern, rugged, 
very stable. Light weight, easily portable. 


Write for Filmatic Bulletin No. 452 






,GoldE Manufacturing Co. Chicnco > uuinois 





























Proceed Safely, has become almost a daily 
sermon due to ever increasing traffic and the 
power and speed of the motor vehicles in gen- 
eral use. It is well to keep in mind the “T” in 
Safety, in regard to School Bus operation. 
The “T” stands for: 


u 


a vital factor in safe driving. There are many 
days throughout the school year when rain, 
sleet, snow or ice reduce Traction to 
a minimum. At such times, Traction 
must be provided by other than nat- 
ural means to assure safe driving. 
Equip your School Bus with Elston 
Electric Sanders, then you have 
Traction at the Flip of a Switch, to 
meet any emergency. 





Your supplier has them. 


ELSTON HIGHWAY SAFETY APPLIANCES, INC. 


lL 4. MINNESOTA 
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Just preceding the back cover in this and every issue — there’s a 
detachable, postage prepaid card... 
mation on one or a dozen items with a minimum of effort and time. 
As you read the advertising pages and the descriptions in the “What’s 
New” section, check the items that interest you . 
Sign it, mail it. The manufacturer of each item checked will be asked 


to send you complete details, no charge, no obligation. 


THE NATION’'S SCHOOLS 





* 

to help you get product infor- 
. . use the card. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

* | 

J 
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INDEX TO 


PRODUCT INFORMATION 


AND ADVERTISEMENTS 


HERE IS AN EASY WAY to ob- 
tain information about products ad- 
vertised in this issue or described in 
the “What’s New” pages. Check the 
convenient card below, tear out and 
mail—no postage is required. 

The publishers of The Nation’s 
Schools offer this free service with 
the idea that data on products are 
an essential part of the equipment 
of the school administrator’s office. 
When we receive the card from you, 
we immediately pass on your request 
to each manufacturer whose number 
has been checked, with the request 
that he forward further details 
promptly. Thus, with a single card, 
you can get information on as many 
or as few items as you wish. 

Also, this card makes it possible 
to detach without defacing any 
essential part of the issue. 


INDEX CONTINUED 


USE THIS 
ARD 


This card is detachable and is 
provided for your convenience in 
obtaining information on all 
items advertised in this issue or 
described in the “What's New” 
Section. See reverse side. 
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INDEX TO “WHAT'S NEW”—Pages 93 to 95 


Key 


688 Dictaphone Corporation 
Electr ectronie Transcribing Machine 


689 The American Pad & Textile Co. 
Sideline Parka 

690 Schieber Mfg. Co. 
Against-the-Wall Folding Tables 


691 Louis Rastetter & Sons Co. 
Magnesium Folding Chairs 


692 The Bastian-Blessing Co. 
Creamer Unit Cover 


693 American Optical Co. 
Spencer MK Delineascope 


694 A. B. Dick Co. 
School Newspaper Stencil 


695 Best Universal Lock Co. 
Best Classroom Locks 
696 Bell & Howell Co. 
Film Sprocket Guards 


697 Angle Products Corp. 
Miessner Phonoscope 
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2 CENTS POSTAGE WILL GE PAID BY 


THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 
919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


ON FOLLOWING PAGE 


REPLY CARD 





Key 


698 Plibrico Jointless Firebrick Co. 
Plibrico: Portable Incinerator 


699 Trion. Inc. 
rion Electric Air Filter 


700 General Electric Co. 
Electric Ranges 


701 Faries Mig. Co. 
Fluorescent Desk Lamp 





702 The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co. 
Electric Contouring Device. 


703 Radio Corporation of America 
RCA Wire Recorder 


704 Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 
Electric Floor Polisher , 


705 Revere Camera Co. 
Revere 16 mm. Sound Projector 


706 The Wilbur & Williams Co. 
Rubberized Dampcoat Enamel 





FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 136 
SEC. SIO PLL. & R. 


CHICAGO, ILL. |. 2 








Index to Products Advertised ca | 


Unit Construction: —............-... 
coreseneeseensd SORE following page 16. 





Key Page 
707 Advance Floor Machine Company 
Floor Machine .................-0-s0---+-04 
708 Allied Radio Corp. 
Radio Catalog 86 
709 American Crayon Company 
Blackboard Challe .2.....-...cecsecnseoses 70 


710 American Type Founders 
Educational Planning Service......78 


711 Ampro Corporation 
Movie Projeciors......facing page 16 


712 Armstrong Cork Company 




















Acoustical Materials .................. 15 
713 Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 

Pencil Sharpener .........-c0.-e-0---0 .-.86 
714 Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 

Projection Machine .................--- & 
715 Bell & Howell Company 

Movie Projector SE 
716 Beseler Company, Chas. 

Opaque Projector ........-c-07 1 
717 Blakeslee & Company, G. S. 

Dishwashers 87 
718 Brillo Manufacturing Company 

Steel Wooler 88 
719 Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 

Business Machines ................-.-.-..- 16 
720 Chevrolet Motor Division 

School Bus II 
721 Coronet Irstructional Films 

Instructional Films ..............<...--..81 
722 Crane Company 

Plumbing Equipment .................... 9 
723 Darnell Corporation, Ltd. 

Casters 89 
724 Detroit-Michigan Stove Co. 

Kitchen Equipment ................. Baas | 
725 Detroit Steel Products Co. 

Steel Windows 67 
726 De Vry Corporation 

Movie Projector 74 





727 Dick Company, A. B. 
Duplicaior................dacing page 17 







Key 
728 noe Associates 


729 Don & Company, Edward 








Food Service Equipment................ 90 

730 Dudley Lock Corporation 
. Locks 84 

731 Eagle Lock Co. 

Locks 78 
732 El-Tronics, Inc. 

Geiger-Miiller Counter ..................83 
733 Finnell System, Inc. 

Floor Maintenance ..............-.-.....- 1 
734 Ford Motor Company 

Trucks 7 





735 General Mills, Incorporated 
facing page 57 
Nutrition Education Program 


736 GoldE Manufacturing Company 
Projection Machine .......... 


737 Gumpert Company, Inc., S. 
Institutional Food. 





setercceees: 


heated 2nd cover 
738 Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
Laboratory Equipment ..................79 
739 Heywood-Wakefield Company 
School Seating 13 





740 Highway Safety Appliances, Inc. 
Anti-Skid Device 96 





74] Hild Floor Machine Co. 














Floor Maintenance ................-.......88 
742 Hillyard Sales Companies 

Floor Maintenance 83 
743 Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 

Book Covers 79 
744 Holmes Projector Company 

Movie Projector 89 
745 Horn Brothers Co. 

Folding Bieachers 88 
746 Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 

Floor Maintenance ~..................%72 
747 gg seme Bronze renlat Co. 

7 SRT ARE 

748 International Harvester Co., Inc. 

Clutch Service 73 
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Please ask the manufacturers, indicated by the numbers I have circled, to tend Aes 
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Keystone View Company 
sie Visual Survey Test. ecu82 


751 Krueger Metal Products Co. 
Folding Chair 
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752 eer Omenatord Glass Co. ‘ 
753 joe Metal seh, Peodbachs remade apa 
754 McCray perehitg Company 

Retrigerator 77 
755 McKnight & McKnight 

Books 84 
756 Medart Products, Inc., Fred 

Gymnasium Equipment .............. 81 


757 Meseopaheleneywell 
Regulator Co. 
Temperature Controls.....4th cover 


758 Multi-Clean Products, Inc. 
Floor Maintenance .........-.000c0+...89 


National Chemical & Mfg. Co. 
759 wane Mig 
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760 National Lock Company 

Locks 91 
761 Nelson Corporation, Herman 

Anuouncement 88 
762 Nesbditt, Inc., John J. 

Unit Ventilator 2 
763 Neumade Products Corp. 

Film Equipment 90 





Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
og: Glass Blocks 61 


765 Peabody Seating Co. 
School Seating 






































88 
766 Pittsburgh-Corning Corporation 
Insulation 75 
767 Radio Corporation of America 
Phonograph 92 
768 Rauland Corporation 
Sound System 85 
769 Richards-Wilcox Mig. Co. 
Wardrobes 86 
770 Satway Steel Products, Inc. 
“ Scatfolding Units 85 
77% Semen 6 Cunpens, John 
Institutional F 
gsr: Eden. -sompreonce 
772 Sloan Valve 
Flush Valves 1 
773 Southern Equipment Co. 
Kitchen Equipment ........................87 
774 Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
Wire Fence 
775 Thortel Fireproof Fabrics 
Fireproof Fabrics 4 
77 Victor Animatograph Corporation 
6 Movie Projector..................3rd cover 
Tn hanes Cane 
7 Record Player 
778 Wynd Chen Coen, 
779 Yawman & Erbe Mig. Co. 
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DESIGNED SPECIFICALLY 
FOR YOUR CLASSROOM 
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The World of Knowledge 
Comes to Life 


Vicor atinulogrifphe Carpuralion 


A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
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Controls for: 


Classroom Heating and Ventilating 

Unit Heaters and Ventilators 

Auditorium and gymnasium 

Hallways and offices 

Boiler room — combustion controls 
Recording, controlling and 
indicating instruments 

Refrigeration controls — food 
storage — cafeteria 

Hot water supply 





Pick your spots. At any point on the plan 
there is a Honeywell control to meet the indi- 
vidual problem presented. And in existing 
buildings, too, automatic control can be applied 
with equal facility to provide just the condi- 
tions desired 

Wherever Honeywell controls are used, it’s 
assurance of plant equipment operating accord- 
ing to design—at its best. That’s because 
Honeywell's background of engineering 


knowledge and experience, multiplied for more 


ic C 


EVERY SCHOOL PROBLEM 



















than sixty years, represents the ability to recog- 
nize the problem, the requirements and the 
solution. The result, from your standpoint, 
means proper health and study conditions plus 
maximum operating efficiency, with heating 
economy. 

Call on Honeywell for consultation about every 
kind of automatic control question. Simply phone 
or write the Honeywell branch in or near your 
city. Minneapolis-Honeywell, Minneapolis 8, 
In Canada: Toronto 12, Ontario. 


Minnesota. 

















